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White’s New Course in 
Art Instruction | 


Consisting of nine books for pupils, one for each year 
of a nine years’ course, with accompanying Manuals for| 
teachers and all the necessary materials for instruction in 
Form, Color, Drawing, Design, and Elementary Manual 
Training. 
The Course includes systematic and progressive lessons in | 
Color, Theoretical and Applied. 
Including Modeling, Tablet-laying. 
Form, Paper-folding and Stick-laying. 
Drawing, Geometric, Decorative and Pictorial. 


The course is entirely objective in method ; furnishes an abundance of | 
jilustration from nature and art; permits no slavish copying, but gives | 
wide scope for originality and individuality on the part of teachers and | 
pupils, It makes Manual Training practicable for schools which have no 
elaborate apparatus 

WORKING DRAWINGS AND DEVELOPMENT OF SURFACES; 


ANCIENT AND MEDIAZVAL SCHOOLS OF ORNAMENT ; 
DECORATIVE DESIGN, AND PICTORIAL DRAWING 


are adequately treated in the nine books for pupils. 
$1.00 
1.80 


Books |, 2 and 3, per d zen ° ° 
Books 4 to 9 inclusive - - - ° 


Material for the Course includes Drawing Models, Sticks, Color Tab- 
lets, Form Tablets, Color Papers, &c., &c., all of which are supplied 
by the publishers at moderate cost. 

Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Most favorable 
terms for introduction made known on application. A hand- 
some descriptive circular free. Correspondence cordially 
invited. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





Now is the Accepted Time 


To Introduce new and Progressive 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


ENTIRELY NEW 


Blaisdell's Revised Physiologies, 


By ALBERTF. BLAISDELL, M.D. edited by 
MRS. MARY H. HUNT 
| International and National superinten- 
dent of Scientific Tem 7 Instruc- 
tion of the W. C. T. and Indorsed 
by the Advisory Board. 
The latest, cheapest and most complete 
Physiology for Higher Grades 
| Young Folks’ Physiology (Former 
Title “ Our Bodies.”) Iucludes chap- 
ters on “ Physical Culture 110 illus- 
trations 412 pages Introduction price 
60 cents. es price, 35 cents 


The most Practica ah Pageiology for In- 


a Pg 4 and Girls (Form- 
er title, “ a 4 to Keep Well. 67 illus- 
trations. Introduction 
price, 42 oa. Ex change price, 23 
cents and old book. 


The Best Fovaoeny 3 offered for Prim- 


Physiol for'l Little Folks (Former 
title “ Child’s Book of Health,”) with 
Health Hints for Blackboard. 
duction price, 30 cents. Exchange 
price, 16 cents and old book. 

Glimpses at the Plant World 
Fanny D. BerGen Elegantly illus- 
trated. Ciuth 50 cents net By mail 
55 cents 


A New Book Needed by Every Teacher 
THE NEW PHYSICS 


| Matter, Ether and Motion The Fac- 


ae fa} Relations of Physical Science 

Ra E. DovBear, author of 
“The Telephone, " “The Art of 
jecting,”’ ete. Price, $1.75. 





A knowledge of the Earth and its 
People can best be secured by using 


-THE— 


Picturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. K1nG, Master Dearborn 


Grammar School, 


First 
ages 


Methods and aide tn te hy.” 
* Me 8 an n Geogra \, 
Book: Home and School 240 
Over 125 illustrations. 


Author of 


Price 


cents, net By mail 58 cents 


Second Book : 


This Contin: nt nang = 


— p pages, Fully illustrated. Price, 7 
By mail 83 cents 
Third Book : Land We Live In Part 


153 [llustrations. 56 cts 
t 


Land We LiveIn Part 
If, 240 pages 151 illustrations 


56 cts. 


net By mail, 64cents (Ready Oct. 1st.) 
The best results will be obtained from 
Lee and Shepard’s Language Series 
Grammar for Common Schools, by 


Prof. BENJAMIN F. TWEED, — pe! 
ot Boston Public Schools 


cents net 


A Clear, Lagign bi. mate Series of 
Graded ae. 17 , —_— Illus- 


trated Cloth 36 cents net 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


By ws i Pioneer of The Science in this 


Handbook of School oe yg ot 


by. Sane 
100 P 
sive Tables of Exercises Cloth 


trated 50 cents net By mail, 55 cents 


the Swedish System 
Nivs Posse Covtaining 


The Swedish §& 
tional Gymnastics B 
Posse Graduate of the flo 
tic Central Institute, 
Sweden. wd Edi 
264 'liustrations $2.00 


Descriptive Catalogues of all our Publications mailed free, 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 


tem of Educa. 


yal Gymnas- 
Stockholm, 


ition 


Revised. 











DIXONS 





* SILICA + 
GRAPHITE 


PAIN 


FOR TIN, SHINCLE OR METAL ROOFS. 

















pa nt covers more surface and lasts 4 to 5 times longer than any other paint. 


This has been demonstrated time and again by those who have used it. 


Now is the best time of the year to paint and teachers who are interested in their own 


homes will do well to send for our circulars on paints and painting. Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Manufacturers of Dixon’s ‘‘ American Graphite Pencils.” 
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The Regal Desk. 


Do you want to buy a 
School Desk ? 


Do you want to act as 
Agent for the best Desk 
made P 
If so write for catalogue 
and particulars, 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





SIDNEY OHIO 





CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 





J. M. JEWELL & C0, QUEEN & CO., | 


5 E. 14th St., New York. PHILADELPHIA. 





ANDREWs mc. co. Philosophical, Electrical’ 2 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Manonfacturers ences Apparatus. | AND Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 








Send for Con 


logue 219. 





The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


FOR SCHOOLS AND < Ov. LEGES. 





Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
Charts, Orreries, 


Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers. 


A, HH. ANDREWS & Co., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

Valveless Air Pumps, Static Electrical Machines 
Solar Microscopes and Projection Apparatus of all 
kinds. Electrical Test Instruments. Fine Balance | 
SEE OUR and Weights, Telescopes. A New Distance Thermom. | 

eter, Etc., Etc. Science Dept—6 Catalogues. 





Correspondence and SPECIAL NET prices on any arti- 


SPECIAL cle required in your work. Correspondence invited. 


2 National School Furnishing Co., | 
CASH OFFER,| 14'-'43 Wabash Ave.,cHIcaco. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 
> ae 









we — = Sy ee 
No. 225, Four feet long, $20. ee Se Saal 4, 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. No.5. Scuoot. 












Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, Medium in Flexbity, eases a= — 
American Desk & Seating Co., r ERRYI 

R70WABASH AVE., CHICAG®, ILL, A "SERY No, 71, Cavierapme, 

an Se ae te Fine Point 
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. NEWARCLAMP Bree 


e NOGNO 1 Cy] == 


a i Samples and Prices sent to the Principal 
YCANDESCENT 1 neipals 
CURRENT. one Superintendents of Schools on applica 





UTELY —-< 
PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,°*new vorn. 





J.W.QU EEN 


PHILA PA. 


pdensed Cata :: 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO | 


Tee e ee sewececeesesesesseceessssseess ®t 


PRKEMIERK 
CAMERA 


Ra 
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IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 
* Covered with Leather 
PRICE $18.00 
X Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY Ff 
1 S.WATER St. ROC y 








_ BULLOCK CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
e PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
ES TLLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
‘urnished on application. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, Ete. 


127 CLINTON PLACE. 
W. 8th St., near Gth Ave., NEW YORE 








300.00) 48 PRIZES, Amounting 
300. to $1000. 


4 PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 
- 0.00 12 of 25, - 
1000.00 y ad o $200.00 30 of $78 _™ 00.00 § Oo. 


. : ’ * to 
i i i .00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet's Penholder. Poems not 
eon tes pe pce ages g Ans Write poem = separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. Awards made by competent judges soon 


after. Send for circulars. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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HAMMOND MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT 


BY WHICH MANIFOLDING IS MADE EASY? 









No Argument now left for 
Competitors to Attack 
The Hammond, 








o—» 
o—» 


EE i\[Send for Description. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0O., 


4477449 East 52nd Street, New York. 


“IMPERIAL” MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


MODEL “B.” 








Realizing the constantly growing interest in th® 
subject of 


MUSICAL EOUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility, and 
containing 

ARTICLES ON Musica Supjects oF GENERAL INTER- 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music 

Specialists. Generat Notes on IMPORTANT MUSICAL 

Events oF THE Montu. Reports or Schoo. Con- 

CERTS AND Competitions. ScnHoo. Soncsin BOTH 

NOTATIONS anp Surrep To THE CAPACiITiEes oF 


Send for Catalogue, free. 





Scnoois. Exercises in Sicut-Sincinc 1n BOTH 
NOTATIONS. Reviews oF Scuoo.t Music, 


The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c- 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application. 
Price, 5 cents, Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 rents. 


NOVELLO, EWER 4& CO., 


BEATT Pianos $140, Organs $33. Want ag’'ts | 24 EE. 17th street (3 doorsfrom 
Cat’lg Free. Dan’l F. Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J Broadway; New Vork 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, 
HIGH GRADE MAKERS, 


302-4 Wabash Ave-, CHICAGO. 











A 15c. postal note or 


L & for 25| same amountin stamps will bring you acopy of IL 5 for 25 
STILLWELL’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES in ANALYSIS and PARSING, « 


the Jatest and best work, greatly simplifying work for the Teacter,and sdding interest fur the 
pupil, systematically arran: tor school use and adapted to any standard tent. book on the subject. 
Published at 25 cts. cont to any address upon receipt 


15 for 35 Suuser beeliate, ner ‘4 i1 5 for 25 














THE CHILDREN IN THE DiFFEeRENT Divisions OF | mp 


fds 


Singing Schools, 
CLASSES, ETC. 


The Newest Singing-Schoo) Book. 


The Victory of Song. 


a A O. Emerson. Justissued. Entirely new. 
he e latest and best class book ; unequalled for sing- 


in, 

i Ee, Emerson's tong experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable su; jemons 
as to the proper use of the voice espect Ay 
gards articulation and _ pronunciat oe, ‘of 
words. For beginners, rudimentary exercises 
and lessons in note reading are furnished. A se 
perb and varied collection of 


GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, 
HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS. CHANTS, 
80L08, ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS. 
Invaluable for Singing apes and Musical Conven- 
Ons. 








Price, 60c. postpaid ; $6. per dozen not prepaid. 
THE 


Graded Singing School. 


By D. F. Hopess. Sos es. © 
L) 


repa'd. 
$4.50 per dozen, not prepai ine 


apes ‘collection of of 
four-part songs, glees, etc. An invaluable book for 
every school. 


Song Harmony. 


By L. O cents prepaid. Sa 
pre dozen, not oe. re. Contains 100 pp of * 


Emerson's Royal Singer. 


192 oper 60 cents, postpaid; $6.00 per dozen, not 
vi comprehensive book, with manual 
= mus! notation, review lessons, glees, songs, 
hymns, choruses, etc. 


GRA ny book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Convention Conductors and Singing-cla 
eachers are invited to correspond be before 
purchasing their needed supplies. 








Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 B’dway, ¥. Y. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Fi 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Un- 
prejudiced advice a on all makes} Machines sold 
on monthly payments. Condition and title guaran- 
teed. ane tactrement manufactured shi dg 
toexamine. EXCH yy A SPEC . 
gen book and 


Pw x free. Wholesale 
ealers. Two —y by fp —— J 1 


ie { 81 Broadway, New York. 
Hi rters: | 29% Wabash Av., Chicago. 








BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


eo STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


NESS COURSE, SHORTHAND, rt gual Enouise Course. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large paces. 8 
alt Tull page engravings, mailed F 





J.M. OLCOTT, @ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





BLACKBOARD CLOTH. 


Per ran one we wide, + 78 
four fee 


a Disegunts ge Beards 
ecatien or Schoo 





WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, ¢9 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. Sameen hacen andl Sevesane-—aill kinds, 





Material (Steiger’s); the 
Largest Assortment in America; 
the true Frebel System only. 


ndergarte 





araus Kindergarten Guide, the best book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
issued. Steiger'’s mew Kindergarten 
Catalogue wailed free upon request. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York, 
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The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.”—HERBERT SPENCER. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It is not a “ patent medicine,” but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, preventing 
prostrating debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, !assi- 
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and many of the best educators in the world. The formuia accompanies each package. Pamphiet free on 





application to us. 


Also Crosby’s cold and atarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. 


tude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical 
© health, there is no remedy ofequal value. For thirty years endorsed by leading physiciaus Gly G, 
e 


Druggists, or by mail ($1) ~- W. asth St., New York. None genuine without this signature [2" 


Payable in postage stamps. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4ZE.F., 35!I, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALED FOR 
Easy Manipulation, 
Rapidity. 





Simplicity, 
Durability, 





** T have looked upon the work of a com- 
positor as the best practice possible in the 
art of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and formation of sentences. The necessity 
imposed upon the compositor to carefully 
construct words and sentenves, letter by 
letter, according to correct copy, (or in 
the case of puor manuscript, to exercise his 
own knowledge of language) and after- 
wards correct his own errors in the types 
trom the proof-sheet, constitutes an ad- 
mirable drill, to be had only at the printers’ 


case. 

“In the typewriter we have an instrument 
at once convenient and available in the 
school-room, and nearly approaching the 
printers’ case in usefulness as an aid in 
what I may call the constructive use of 
language.” 


MARSHALL P. HALL, 


Chairman of School Board, 
Manchester, N. H. 








®end for lllustrated Catalogue 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Densmore, 


‘«‘The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 








A trial will prove it. Highest standard, sim- 
plicity, strength, durability, high speed, 
easy action, permanent alignment and 

most convenient. For catalogue and testimonials, applyto 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


202 Broadway, New York. 


| EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS 
NO ROUND and HEXAGON. 
; 2 MADE IN ALL GRADES. 
SPECIAL GRADES. 


STAN DARD 
PENCILS: ering, rte rer 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 













Horstords 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools 
FOR 
DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION, 
and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangements of the nervous sys- 

tem. 
It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 





CAUTION :— Be sure the word “Hors- 
ford’s”’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


@ALIGRAPH. 
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It combines great simplicity with 
great durability, and remains easily 
first of all typewriters. 

Send for Price Lists and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. Py 


Branch Offices : 237 Broanway, New YORK. 
14 W. 4TH SrT., Cincinnati, 0. 
® 1003 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLISH FACTORY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND 











Lehigh Blackboard Cloth wmirevstaniacwingts, Blackboards 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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» HE hope of the world is in the children. 
Much of the work of the schools is 
the correcting of faults, wrong im- 
pressions, falsities, filling up vacancies, 
organizing the knowledge that has 
been gained. Beyond all these there 
is the making of impressions, or de- 
veloping of tendencies. On the prim- 
ary teacher lies the onerous responsibility. 

It is a great pity that so few children care to go 
into the advanced schools. How much of this is 
due to the lack of proper impressions made, or because 
tendencies toward the light were not made? That they 
are herded together, that they are pressed into the bat- 
tle of life at tender ages helps to keep them from going 
on ; but there are other causes. And this city and other 
cities are beginning to find out that it is the meanest and 
most short-sighted of all policies to have poor primary 
teachers. This city, at last, has determined to have kin- 
dergartens. 

Let us insist on her importance—the primary teacher. 
It is told that a school official desired to get a pro- 
tege into the schools ; when her evident lack of ability 
was pointed out (she had a certificate), he said: “ Well, 
she will do well enough for the little tots.” And she 
doubtless starts off this autumn with forty of “ the tittle 
tots,” upon whom she is to perform the high function 
of teaching. 

When will school boards make it their business to 
“get the best”? Especially does the little child need 
the best. It is not knowledge he enters school for ; it 





- is expansion he needs. 


Let us place before us anew at the outset of the year, 
as a foundation idea, that young children need the most 
skilful persons as teachers. Not the most learned, but 
those who best comprehend child life, and best know 
how to direct its energies. 


- 

The summer schools have had a very successful sea- 
son. Probably not less than 10,000 have gathered at 
the summer schools proper—not including those in the 
county institutes. This company will enter upon their 
work with a sense of renewed strength. We have urged 
for many years the founding of these schools and we re- 
joice at their success. But we have a few words of cau- 
tion to utter, founded on the remark of a Long Island 
school commissioner: “They are chock full of devices; 
they know just what to do; they have nothing more to 
learn.” 

No matter what has been learned at the summer 
school, we ask you, Have you learned how to gather up 
your forces of influence, and direct the lines of ad- 
vance by which humanity evolutionizes itself? Do you 


understand humanity or devices most? If one must go 
which? Devices have their place, but don’t build too 
strongly on them. Make a knowledge of humanity your 
strong point. 
> 
The first of the series of articles, “ Blackboard Sketch- 
ing,” by W. Bertha Hintz, announced some weeks ago, 
appearsin this number. They are written simply, plainly, 
and with so much of encouragement in every sugges- 
tion that one’s fingers tingle to grasp the crayon, shut 
the door, and make the attempt. Miss Hintz refuses 
to acknowledge that her genius is born with her, but, 
instead, urges everybody to try this work, believing in 
the ability of the average teacher to do far better things 
in this branch than she ever dreamed it was possible 
for her to accomplish. Teachers do not need to be 
told that this illustrative teaching with the crayon is 
one of the most valuable helps that can be brought into 
the school-room ; but they may need to be reminded, 
that this is the first opportunity ever offered by Miss 
Hintz, in print or by an educational publication, to learn 
the art systematically. These lessons begin at the very 
first step, progressing slowly and easily till veritable 
creations grow from the finger ends. A rare opportu- 
nity is offered. 
> 
Two little books will at once attract the attention of 
the student of education—“ Outlines of Educational His- 
tory” by Jerome Allen, Ph. D., Dean of the School of 
Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York, and 
“David P. Page, His Life and Teachings” by William F. 
Phelps, A. M., formerly principal of the Minnesota state 
normal school at Winona. Price by mail, 13 cents, post- 
paid. The Teacher's Manual Series now numbers twenty, 
and forms a library of education at the lowest possible 
price; all are gems. E. L. Kellogg & Co. also issue an 
edition of “Aspects of Education,” by Oscar Brown- 
ing. It is an exceedingly valuable book, being a his- 
tory of pedagogy. Price, 23 cents by mail. 
> 
All teachers who are looking for a grand piece of 
music for “ Columbus Day,” should know that a piece 
has been written by Harrison Millard for this commem- 
orative occasion to be used by New York city public 
schools. This new and beautiful piece can be had of us 
by teachers at half price, 20 cents. A full-size copy, 
complete with piano accompaniment, will be mailed 
upon receipt of price. Write at once to E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., and begin to practice the pupils onit. Itisa 
fine composition, full of the spirit of the occasion. 
> 


In the next issue of THE JOURNAL, there will be sev- 
eral additional pages devoted wholly to the material for 
the Columbian celebration. It appears early to enable 
teachers to have ample time for preparation for the 
great event. Subscribers for THE PRIMARY JOURNAL 
and others will find this issue worth sending for. 
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Use and Abuse of Methods. 


By Emma V. SHattTuck, Flushing, N. Y. 


(Part of a paper read at a teachers’ convention.) 


Some one has said, “ Awaken an ideaand you awaken 
a human soul ; awaken a soul and you awaken an intel- 
lect ; awaken an intellect and you may stir a century.” 
The day has passed when argument is necessary to 
prove the need of getting the idea. Now it is an ac- 
cepted fact that there is a logical development, a scien- 
tific basis in the education of the mind. The sister 
sciences have opened their charmed circle and taken by 
the hand the science of education ; henceforth, their 
united power shall be potent for increased mental de- 
velopment. Every day there are more and more whe 
accept the theories of the new education; the number 
who contend for the memorizing of facts and definitions 
is rapidly decreasing. 

Everywhere teachers are demanding ways and means 
to accomplish their work in view of advanced ideas. 
There is an earnest desire on the part of every true 
teacher to be abreast of the times. ‘Teachers realize as 
never before the need of careful preparation and scien- 
tific methods. Anxious to secure the highest results 
they look about them for the means to accomplish the 
desired end. Believing that successful teaching lies 
along the line of a good method they select one of the 
excellent ones in which our educational papers are rich. 
They study the method carefully; in fact, every detail 
is committed. The teacher brings before her class the 
plan sheis tofollow. The questions are asked and facts 
called forth just as the method required. Yet, as she 
ends the lesson, she is conscious that something is 
wrong ; she tries to close her eyesto the fact that her 
pupils have not grasped the thought. - She tries again 
the next day, and the next with the same results. 
What can be the trouble? Surely, it cannot be the 
method. It must be her class are unusually dull. She 
begins to commiserate herself on having to teach such a 
class. She has followed her receipt. Is it her fault if 
the result is a failure ? 

An occurrence in the schools of a large city may illus- 
trate the case. 

A class in one of the lower grades were to have a les- 
son in numbers. All the physical requirements were 
met, and the fifty pair of eyes were turned toward the 
teacher. As the lesson proceeded we watched with in- 
terest each stage of development. During the twenty 
minutes given to the lesson the teacher’s mind did not 
once go out laden with the thought of the lesson to 
meet the little minds stumbling in the dark. 


The wheels, ’tis true, went round and round, 
But in that mill no grist was ground. 


The little hands moved the beads and the class said 
the answers as directed, but beyond those beads and 
those answers their minds were not led. ‘The smile of 
satisfaction on the face of the teacher showed she was 
content. On the part of the class there was no compre- 
hension of the truth to be taught. Yet the method was 
taken word for word from a work of excellent authority. 
As the lesson ended we could not refrain from thinking 
truly, “It is the letter that killeth.” 

In how many class-rooms dry bones, in the form of a 
method, without the soul are brought before the classes. 
The body without the spirit, the machine without the 
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power, the locomotive without the steam. What can we 
expect? 

A teacher must be greater than her method. She 
must shine through it and around it. Her thought must 
be the steam that shall move the wheels that drive on 
the train of thought. Have you ever noticed what a 
simple thing is the telegraphic instrument apart from 
the wires? What a wonderful one when connected with 
the current! Our method may be but simple, but if we 
send through it a current of enthusiasm, we cannot fail 
to awaken the idea that may stir a century. Any 
method can be of use only when it leads along paths 
formerly traversed into newer and brighter beyonds ; 
when the new comes upon the old so gradually that the 
old seems new and the new but a part of the old. 

It is to unfold matter so logically that the learner 
hardly realizes he is taught until the fact is entirely 
within his grasp. Method is to the matter as is the 
brush to the artist, the pen to the writer; it is but a 
tool for the work. When matter is lost in method, then 
the usefulness of the latter is past. The cloth is not for 
the pattern, but the pattern for the cloth. We have all 
seen some of the most approved methods fail even in 
the hands of excellent teachers. Pupils and teacher 
were discomfited. No one seemed to know the cause. 
The same teacher would have succeeded with a method 
prepared by herself. All teachers are not adapted to 
all methods. All methods are not adapted to all classes. 
All classes are not in the same mental condition. Herce 
it behooves the teacher to form, not only her own 
method carefully, but to keep a firm hold on the mental 
pulse of her class. 

When the lesson prepared fails to reach the end, do 
not feel you are breaking every law of education when 
you depart from your plan if by so doing you awaken 
thought. The plan that may be adapted to your class 
may not be that one with which your fellow teacher will 
succeed ; therefore, be broad. Your way may be good, 
but there are many “roads leading to Rome.” 

Said one teacher: “ While I teach my way I get along 
very well, but I feel I must teach as Miss A. does, for 
she is such an excellent teacher.” It was suggested that 
her own way should be used, and results compared with 
Miss A. at the end of the term. She did so, and dis- 
covered the progress of her class fully as great as the 
the class of Miss A. We have all seen an idea, origin- 
ated in one class,spread through a school until what 
was a benefit became an injury. We have enough repe- 
tition marks in our school-rooms. 

If your fellow teacher is successful, rejoice with her, 
but do not imagine your success lies only along the path 
she has trod. Many teachers have learned this truth from 
sad experience. A power of discrimination is essential 
on the part of the teacher to enable her to select only 
such methods as are adapted to her class. But it is 
greater to create than to imitate, no matter how excellent 
the imitation may be. “The untrained mind is satisfied 
to accept a model to represent its thought ;” the trained 
mind fashions its own model. The enthusiasm created 
by your own effort will flash out through your work, 
making it possible to awaken the intellect that may be 
felt in coming years. Remember it was original teach- 
ing that stirred the schools of Rugby. 

Perception of values determines intellectual strength. 
An educated thinker sees the values in devices and 
constructs his own. The mind that selects a thought 
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here and a truth there, culling only the best, is never at 
a lack for material with which tobuild. Edison was not 
the only man who knew there was a giant caged in elec- 
tricity, but he was the only man who knew how so to 
turn its forces as to make its wonders known. Educated 
independence means much on the part of the teacher. 
A servile following of any system or method narrows 
the mind. Careful study, discriminate reading, will 
broaden the power of the teacher. 

We are told that Pestalozzi’s greatness consisted in 
his working out the convictions of his own soul. The 
working out of the convictions of your soul may be the 
impulse that shall accomplish much. If it is true, 
“What’s best administered is best,”’ we shall then see, 
not only a more enlightened exemplification of the 
theories of the great masters, but greater results in our 
pupils. So far follow your individuality as a teacher, 
that it shall be after all the “ teacher, teaches.” 

Remember, “Nor truth nor knowledge cometh from 
without.” 


a 
First Morning with the Little Folks. 


By Ipa GILBERT Myers, Principal Training School, 
Washington, D. C. 


It was a pleasant picture; still, it was only that of a 
girl waiting for the coming of her first pupils in her own 
school-room. She was looking around to see if one 
thing more could be done to make that room brighter 
and fomier. Bless her faithful heart, not another thing ! 
Hadn’t she been hard at it for days to make of this place 
just what such a true-hearted, clear-sighted, energetic 
girl makes of everything to which she puts her mind 
and hand? Weeks before in thinking of her work she 
said to herself, “ First of all I shall make my school- 
room brightly ready for the little folks coming into it. 
I know that acheery room freshens me; a gloomy one 
depresses me. I’m sure it does no less than this for lit- 
tle children. Under her hand dirt and dust and dingi- 
ness disappeared. Such black, chalkless blackboards 
were never seen before. She put growing plants in the 
windows and cheap, well-colored pictures on the walls. 
The plants were green and thrifty ; the pictures were 
clean and untorn. 

All that she did was done without expense because 
she was a provident and industrious girl gathering the 
plants and pictures for weeks before she needed them. 
The work she did herself. What! Wasthere no janitor 
to do the drudgery? May be so—may be not. If not 
she did it. One could tell that by a glance at her. It 
didn’t hurt her a bit, either. She, herself, was so whole- 
some and attractive in appearance that it did one good 
to look at her. Some teachers wear anything in school ; 
frayed out visiting or party dresses, even, and all sorts 
of other inappropriate and unbecoming attire. They 
didn’t seem to understand that this, slight matter though 
itseems, is really important because it acts directly upon 
the forming taste and judgment of children, helping to 
bring these out upon either a high or a low plane, accord- 
ing to the direction of the influence. 

But to go back to our girl as school time drew near, 
babies of five and six years arrived. Indeed, so mater- 
nally and foolishly lenient is the spirit of the public 
schools that some came at four. Fathers or moihers, 
brothers or sisters—sometimes all of these—were in 
attendance. Each brought some of the outside drizzle 
inside, in dripping gossamers and umbrellas, fore-shadow- 
ing dismally the tearful hereafter, so close at hand. 
That girl was kept very busy removing rubbers and 
wraps from all the little children, while the grown folks 
walked around to look at the roomand secure a uniform 
distribution of the drippings of wet garments over that 
spotless place. As the teacher worked away so busily 
and so cheerfully she wondered at the sudden and utter 
abandonment of those children by their parents. No 
one offered to help, not even those who were saying the 
most about their regret at giving their little ones into 
the “care of a stranger.” So dexterous was she, how- 
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ever, that in almost no time forty bewildered babies 
were ready “to begin school.” 

At this important time when the very brightest and 
most fascinating plans of the teacher were about to 
materialize the parents decided that they “must go.” 
Each bade her own child good-bye with such a grave 
and pitying way that the babies commenced to cry as 
babies always do when they feel sympathy close at hand. 
This was quite distressing and bewildering both to the 
teacher and the children. It made them homesick and 
frightened. It made her wonder what she could do to 
drive these tears away. She knew that teaching school 
wouldn't do it. The pretty room into which she had 
put so much thought and work seemed strangely power- 
less to “help.” ‘This girl had a strong bit of common 
sense so, despite the little shiver that the possible en- 
trance of a schoolish supervisor gave her, she decided 
promptly that they would play,—she and some of the 
braver ones whe had withstood the pathos of their par- 
ents. Play! what a bright plan! Now you are think- 
ing that she brought out a beautiful educational game, 
perhaps to develop the surprising fact to those children 
that each had two hands; that each could clap his 
hands—passing from these to other subtleties concern- 
ing the eyes and the ears, all so logically and accurately 
expressed. No, she didn’t do that. Not a bit of it! 
She and the boys played “ tag”’ first—quite a boisterous 
game too. Then they played “Ispy.” By this time 
the room hac grown much lighter. Even the tearful 
little girls forgot tocry in watching thefun, When that 
point was reached that teacher brought out three or 
four dolls so the girls had their share of play. It was 
subdued and a little quivery at first, but the teacher was 
so busy making those dolls comport themselves like well- 
behaved members of the little society in which they found 
themselves that slie seemed to have no eyes for spring- 
ing tears, so as is their wont, the tears did not spring. 

She was very gentle with it all. It was beautiful to 
see the watchfulness under the seemingly careless 
gayety. Then she told them a bright little story. I 
don’t know whether it wasclassic or not, but it was very 
interesting to them. While she was doing this she had 
the timid ones and the nervous ones quite close to her 
while the bolder spirits were on the borders. She 
seemed to know the cold-handed children at a glance, 
and she kept different pairs of little cold hands warm by 
her own hearty hands all through that story. This fas- 
cinating girl was as sensitively human as the primmest 
teacher that ever lived. Strange, too! 

After the story she sang a sweet little song. There 
were no minors in it; no plaintive wails over which I 
have seen three months’ old babies quiver and weep. 
Her song was only gay and sweet. She promised to 
teach it to them some day. 

Time to go home came without any school work hav- 
ing been done. That girl’s conscience troubled her a 
little over this, but the thought that the babies left her 
quite happy was her justification. Under the home 
sympathy the next morning brought a partial return of 
the sorrows of the first day, but these were easily and 
promptly scattered. When the children were brightest 
and happiest lessons were given—given as charmingly 
as the play had been. Weariness brought its own nat- 
ural depression, but this was watched and counteracted 
by play—restful, recreative play. Soon there was much 
more work than play, but the work of that room never 
took on the nature of torture. -That wouldn’t have done 
at all because, you see, life has so much more work than 
play in it that that girl would have thought herself mon- 
strously wicked if she had established those little folks 
in a well grounded hatred of work. So she made them 
happy in her own inimitable, natural way and then she 
made them work. Wasn’t that right ? 


The supreme ethical need of the school is an inspir- 
ing life back of lessons, a soul-inspired manhood back 
of words. We have at least learned that it is not words 
on the lips, but truth dwelling regally in the life, that 
touches children’s hearts with transforming power.—Dr. 
E. E. Waite. 
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Place of the Slate and Pencil. 


By Prof. Lyman D. Smiru, Hartford, Conn. 


The right place of the slate and pencil in the school- 
room is out of the sight and touch of a child. The 
school-room evolution should have left slates and pen- 
cils far behind, but the survival of the fittest wil yet 
make debris of them. With the cheapness of paper, 
there is no longer any excuse for tolerating the slate 
as a writing medium in the school-room. 

When you think of it, what can be more barbarous 
than to see children scratching away on rock when they 
first set out to learn their language, both spoken and 
written! It is a remarkable instance of a ruder age 
persisting in an advanced period. 

The rock slate and pencil should be banished. The 
sooner the cry is taken up and re-echoed from school- 
house to school-house the land over, the better. Think 
of the continual rock-filing going on in the primary 
classes. Are the teachers’ nerves supposed to be file- 
proof? Are the children’s nerves improved by being 
rasped during all the long school hours? What is 
gained? A stock of bad habits, and a few paltry dol- 
lars of the school appropriation. When paper can be 
bought for a few cents per pound, it is about time to 
leave the stone age out of the school-room. Nineteenth 
century children should be taught to write on some- 
thing else than rock. Send the slates into a drift 
period. 

Keep the class on a small allowance of paper, if 
necessary, but by all means give these beginners some- 
thing suitable to write on, and something fit to write 
with. Writing on the blackboard is the only device 
that should be resorted to outside of pen, or pencil, and 
paper—the true writing material. 

The best thing we could do with the slates would be 
to build a monument of them to commemorate the stone 
age of writing in primary grades. Call them slates if 
you will, but make them of cardboard with a glazed or 
ivory surface that can be washed off with a soft sponge. 
Manilla paper and tracing books ought to supplant the 
tons of rock writing-material. 

An able educator writes to us: “We consider the 
slate-pencil the worst enemy the pen has.” This state- 
ment indicates clearly the friendship its author enter- 
tains for good writing. Let a grand combination be 
made of all teachers who oppose this rude method of 
writing, and if possible run out the slates, at least for 
writing, before the Twentieth century dawns in the 
school windows. A little of good practice is better than 
much éad practice. Economy lies in the right direc- 
tion. Economize bad habits and slates. 


¥ 


If we could only keep from untwisting the morning- 
glory, only be willing to let the sunshine do it. Dickens 
said real children went out with powder and top-boots ; 
and yet the children of Dickens’ time were simple buds 
compared with the full-blown miracles of conventionality 
and erudition we raise nowadays. 

There is no substitute for a genuine, free, serene, 
healthy, bread-and-butter childhood. A fine manhood 
or womanhood can be built on no other foundation ; and 
yet our American homes are so often filled with hurry 
and worry, our manner of living is so keyed to concert 
pitch, our plan of existence so complicated, that we 
drag the babies along in our wake, and force them to 
our artificial standards, forgetting that “sweet flowers 
are slow, and weeds make haste.” If we must, or fancy 
that we must, lead this false, too-feverish life, let us at 
least spare them! By keeping them forever on tiptoe 
we are in danger of producing an army of conventional 
little prigs, who know much more than they should 
know about matters which are profitless even to their 
elders. 

Thrice happy is the country child, or the one who can 
spend a part of his young life among living things, near 
to Nature’s heart.—KaTeE DoucLas WicGi1n, in Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine. 
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What a Teacher Brought Back From 


her Vacation. 


By E. D. K., New York City. 

A genuine restless desire to be at her work again ; the long va- 
cation had been enjoyed and she was ready for school. 

A wonder if the methods and devices she had learned all about 
at the summer school would “ work ” when she came totest them 
with her children. 

A determination to study the children in a way she had never 
done, and to find out if it were in her power to get hints from the 
results of her observations as to the best way to teach them. 

Some very decidud and emphatic resolutions to keep from scold- 
ing the whole year. She had heard this remark at one of the sum- 
mer school lectures : “ If you were to practice five hours a day in 
music, or sketching, or any other occupation for a year, you 
would be accomplished in that at the end of the year. Teachers, 
do you want to be an accomplished scold after five hours’ practice 
a day, for ayear?” She didn’t like that way of “ putting it.” It 
was new to her and she meant to give no more “ five hours’ prac- 
tice.” 

A whole box full of little woodsy things to make her room 
pretty, was another thing she had brought back with her. The 
pressed maiden-hair fern ; the brilliant sumach leaves ; the branch 
of acorns ; the puffy thistle balls; the velvety moss ; the bird’s 
nest with two eggs, deserted by the mother bird ; these and a good 
many more had been gathered at odd intervals and she was all 
impatience to show the treasures to her children. 

The new book about Columbus, and the little program she had 
made in the hammock one summer afternoon for the coming 
celebration in October. 

A general feeling that she had liked teaching all along better 
than she had known herself, and a vivid recollection of the pride 
she had felt in being ateacher when she had met for the first time 
this summer some of the live men and women of whom she had 
read and heard in connection with their school work. 

A glad feeling that she was a fr¢mary teacher and that she had 
been considered as “adapted” tosuch work. That meant a good 
deal to her ; it meant a whole year with little children, and brought 
a sober feeling that she had a good deal of responsibility in the 
managing and shaping of these little folks for the future. She 
wasn’t at all sure that she knew how to do this the best way, dut 
how she would ¢ry / 

* 


Indian Education. 


The United States government carries on the work of educat- 
ing the Indians primarily and chiefly through public institutions 
o:ganized and managed by the Indian office on a strictly non- 
partisan and non-sectarian basis. All the superintendents, teach- 
ers, matrons, and physicians for these schools are in the classified 
service and are appointed on the certification of the Civil Service 
commission. It is impessible to apply to them any partisan or 
sectarian test, they being appointed solely upon the merits of their 
examination. For some years the government has also apprc- 
priated from the public treasury money to schools managed 
by various religious bodies, each receiving the following: 

Roman Catholic, $369,535; Presbyterians, $29,040; Con- 
gregationalists, $25,736 ; Episcopalians, $4,860 ; Friends, $10,020; 
Mennonites, 3,750; Unitarians, $5,400; Lutherans, $15,120; 
Methodists, ; Mrs. L. H. Daggett, $6,480; Miss Howard, 

2,500; Lincoln Institution, $33,400 ; Hampton Institute, $20,040. 
Total $525,881. 

Gen. T. J. Morgan, commissioner of Indian affairs, was opposed 
on principle to the policy of appropriating money from the public 
treasury to sectarian uses, and give public notice at the beginning 
of his administration that he would not make contracts with any 
new schools. He has steadily adhered to this policy, although 
numerous applications have been made by various religious bodies 
for the authorization of new schools. At the same time, he an- 
nounced that, although he was opposed to the policy in question, 
yet it was not his purpose to interfere with existing schools or to 
in any manner impair vested rights or to discriminate against any 
denomination. Owing to the failure of Congress to appropriate 
the amount of money asked for Indian education, school work 
will be cut down. There has been a steady and rapid growth in 
public opirion during the last three years regarding the entire 
matter of appropriation of public moneys for use by sects. The 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians have publicly con- 
demned it and there has been a change of sentiment in the same 
directicn among the Congregationalists‘and the Episcopalians. 
The Baptists have never drawn any and the Methodists have now 
entirely abandoned it. 








Each pupil needs a different method. A mother when asked 
how she trained her seven boys replied that she had seven meth- 
ods. There is another requisite which for want of a better word 
is called ‘“ gumption,” ond a good motto for a teacher is this, 
“ Grace, grit, and gumption.” 
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A Fresh Beginning. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new ; 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 

A hope for me, and a hope for you. 


Every day is a fresh beginning : 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain! 
And spite of all sorrow and spite of sinning, 
And puzzle forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 
— Selected. 
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The * Thought Method ” of Teaching 
Reading. I. 


By EBEN H. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass, 


The prime object of learning to read is to enable one to under- 
stand the thoughts which are represented in script and printed 
language, af seght, and to give intelligent oral expression to those 
thoughts. Various methods of teaching reading are practiced 
a teachers, who, when specially interested, are generally suc- 
cessful. 

During the first years of school life, reading is the all-import- 
ant subject to be considered and should claim by far the greater 
part of the school hours, for no satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained in other branches until the pupil is skilled in the art of read- 
ing. This is the special work of the primary grade, and pupils 
should be so taught as to be able toread easily, at sight, the easier 
English classics in five years. As taught in most schools results 
are not as satisfactory as they should be, even though there is 
special training every day in the elementary schools throughout 
eight or nine years. True, it is a period where all progress is ne- 
cessarily slow, and the amount of information to be gained com- 
paratively small, for the reason that the child is learning how to 
use his faculties, but reading is one of the easiest branches to 
teach when common-sense principles are applied. 

The first aim should be to lead the child to attend to the thought 
of what he is to read, rather than the words by which it is repre- 
sented. It is impossible to do this by the alphabet process or by 
any other which does not introduce him to the full sentence at the 
outset. He can express his own thoughts, and with correct and 
—— utterance, long before he goes to school and before he 

nows how to read. He even has an extensive vocabulary before 
his intrcduction to the printed page. In fact, the average child at 
five years of age knows how to use several hundred words, or 
understand their meanir.g as he hears others use them. He picks 
up his vocabulary from observation, just as he acquires a great 
deal of other useful knowledge without special instruction. He 
thus acquires a know-edge of sound, as shown in his conversa- 
tion, and if we would bend our energies to supplying those links 
only which are necessary for his advancement, time could be 
saved. The teacher's business is to direct him, so that he can 
recognize thought with as little loss of time as possible. The 
words and letters will take care of themselves. The thought 
method: of teaching reading is certainly a natural oxe, for the 
child gains knowledge by first examining things as wholes, then 
making the analysis afterwards, as seen in the presentation of ele- 
mentary science, This process leads to immediate and lasting 
results. It enables the pupil to express his first sentence, anc 
every subsequent one, without hesitation, and as naturally as he 
talks. He will quickly discover, by his unaided observation, that 
the sentences are made up of words ana the words of letters, and 
will acquire a knowledge of both, together with the real use of 
the alphabet, at a time when it will be most useful and effec- 
tive. 

The two faculties which enter into greatest activity in learning 
to read are sight and memory. The best process will seek to 
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make the conditions most favorable for the proper exercise of 
these faculties. The eye should be so trained that the mind will 
recognize thought (and words as well) cwstantly and ata mere 
glance. There is no better cultivation of the voice and of expres- 
sion than that which may be produced in giving utterance to 
thought. We may observe this in the natural expressions of lit- 
tle children when engaged in earnest conversation, which is often 
more eloquent than we may hear after a certain drill in the art of 
elocution. All instruction in reading should make it impossible 
for the child to attempt to read before he has the thought well 
lodged in mind. Unless this habit is established at the outset, it 
will take a long time to acquire that fluency in reading which will 
enable his mind to grasp the sense in advance of utterance and 
control it, in sight reading. The aim should be to make good 
sight readers, for no great progress is being made when a selec- 
tion must be read several times before it can be rendered fluently 
and intelligently. 

Not every teacher has the adaptation for teaching little children 
to read. It requires some knowledge of psychology (the more the 
better), a familiarity with child life, and sympathy with, and love 
for children, so as to take advantage of their different moods and 
bring out the best powers that are in them. Children are active, 
restless, impatient of too severe restraint upon their natural im- 
pulses, and require an active mind, fruitful in resourées to direct 
them. Whatever they are required to do should be done with 
energy. “Do with all the might,” is a safe rule to apply. Let 
the strain be sharp when in recitation, but of short duration. 
There is no danger to health or nerves in this process, but there 
is danger in an opposite treatment, lest the child should not be 
roused to the full measure of his powers. 


The thought method enables us to maintain all the naturalness 
of childhood, which is nowhere more interestingly displayed than 
in the early attempts at reading. This is in great contrast to the 
first stage of learning to read in some schools. 


* 


A Temperance Illustration. 


At the great “Christian Endeavor” gathering in New York 
city last July, there was held one day a special meeting for the 
children. Rev. C. H. Tyndall, of New York, gave them one of his 
famous object lesson talks on “ Temperance.” He made a very 
effective use of two sma!l balloons and a wine glass 

Taking out of a bag a balloon which looked like any other 
balloon, he held it up and told the children to look at it. 

“ Now you will see what a difference there is between good 
boys and bad boys,” he said. “You might think to look at this 
balloon ; which | hold in my hand, that it would go up if I let it 
loose ; but it won’t. A bad boy will never rise in the world, and 
neither will this balloon.” 

The speaker suddenly let the balloon loose, and it fell on the 
platform, bounced around for a second, and remained stationary. 

Taking out of another bag a balloon similar in appearance, Mr. 
Tyndall held it in his hand for a moment that the children might 
see that it was an ordinary balloon. It was fastened to a long 
thread, and when he released it, it bounded into the air as high as 
the thread would allow it to go. 

“ That's an illustration of your good boy,” said Mr. Tyndall. 

Then he fastened the two balloons together. The balloon 
which had risen in the air was dragged down by the one which 
had fallen. “That shows the evil of bad associates,” said the 
speaker. ‘ : 

Then Mr. Tyndall placed something covered with a handker- 
chief on the pulpit rail. He fastened the thread of the good bal- 
loon to this something. 

“Some time,” he said, “ little boys are good until they reach a 
certain stage. Then something holds them down and they can 
go no further, like this balloon. Do you want me to show you 
what keeps more boys and men down than anything else in the 

world? 1! will show you.” 

Lifting the handkerchief a wine glass filled to the brim with red 
liquor was revealed. “ That's the evil of intemperance,” said the 


speaker. 
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The Teaching of Drawing. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, Principal New York Normal Art School. 

It isour purpose to help teachers to know what is intended by 
art instruction in the schools, and to aid them in imparting this 
instruction ; to have them comprehend that a proper study of this 
subject assists to mature the reason, the perceptive and reflective 
faculties of youth, developing and preparing these, the best powers 
of the mind, for more efficient exercise on any other subject. 

Drawing is the representation of objects and as all objects have 
form as well as color, the study of form should precede any at- 
tempt to express form. The study of form, originates ideas ; 
drawing, expresses ideas. Forms should be taught from models 
and objects, the type solids being first used. The teacher should 
first present the object ; second, direct the pupil's attention, and 
third, induce expression. The outline of steps in a form lesson 
might be: 

Observation : first, by sense of touch through the fingers giving 
size, shape, texture, etc.; and second, through the eye, giving ap- 
pearance, action, etc. 

Reflection: Comparison with familiar objects in the room ; and 
then elsewhere, recalling remembered objects, etc. 

Expression: By oral and written speech; by construction 
(modeling in clay, etc.) and last, by drawing. 

After the lesson on each type form the pupils should collect 
objects based on the form studied. For example. after the first 
lesson on the sphere, the collection might include marbles, beads, 
seeds, bulbs, fruits, etc. In the expression of form, be it a type 
solid, a natural object resembling the type, or a manufactured ob- 
ject based upon it, the use of clay forms an excellent test of the 
pupil’s knowledge. 
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Models and Objects studied 
and Modeled in Clay. , 

The accompanying illustrations suggest the order in which the 
models should be studied. 

The end of all clay work should be to lead the pupil to Anow 
form. The more perfect this knowledge, the more accurate will 
be the drawings executed. 

In the study of details of form, tablets are very helpful to rep- 
resent the faces of solids, and their parts and relations. The dia- 
grams will give a suggestion as to their use. 

The next step in expression should be to cut the different faces 
of the solids studied from paper. These should be mounted on 
paper or in books for reference and review and as a record of prog- 
ress made. 

The order of work suggested for the first year of school life is— 

First : The study of type solids, and objects in nature and the 
arts which resemble these types. 

Second: Expressions by modeling in clay of the types studied. 

Third : A study of details, parts, and relations. 

Fourth: Expression of surface and faces by tablets and by cut- 
ting in paper. 

Fifth: Representation of edges by sticks ; and finally the draw- 
ing of the forms which have been studied and expressed by the 
other methods mentioned. 


Tablets laid to } om 
Facts of Type Solids. 
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Elementary Arithmetic. I. 


First and Second Years. 
By E. W. R., Springfield, Mass. 
FIRST YEAR, 


The successful teacher of beginners in number is the genius 
among arithmeticians. He is the pioneer, the discoverer, the in- 
ventor, all in one. He is able to trace backward, step by step, 
from the art of figures to the art of numbers, back still to the 
principles of number, and further still to the exposition of number- 
knowledge so that the five and six-year old mind will get a sense 
grasp of all small numbers. Not that every first grade teacher 
does this consciously, but all successful teachers of arithmetic to 
young minds have followed this backward trail with varying ex- 
actness. Such a teacher recognizes the difference between the 
idea—a number, and the sign of the idea—a figure, and will no 
more ask, “ Shall I begin by teaching figures?” than the intelli- 
gent pupil will ask, “ Shall 1 multiply or divide in solving this 
problem ?” One other thought is equally clear. It is that num- 
ber ideas like other ideas may be expressed in other ways than by 
written signs—figures. 

The various representation of number ideas, forms much of the 
first year’s work in number. Ifthe representations are clear, the 
pupil needs no further instruction. All problems are for drill and 
test, not instruction, The various devices so skilfully used are 
calculated to sustain interest, not to instruct. 

You have three groups of children entering school for the first 
time, in September. The most advanced group, call it group No. 
1, is ready for the number szx, and will cover the ground to fif- 
teen or twenty during the school year. The next lower group, 
or group No. 2, will begin at uur, and reach ¢we/ve. Group No. 
3 needs to begin with the number /wo, or the number /hree. 
These groups will not remain the same throughout the year. No. 
3, invariably sends some of its members to No. 1, while groups 1 
and 2 will interchange with each other, and with group 3. The 
test of advancement is always the ability to take up a new work 
which involves a knowledge of the old. 

Group No. 1 will recognize quite readily groups of numbers as 
high as /ez in a group, has learned to count by ones to one hun- 
dred, to count by fives and by tens, and has a dozen facts at its 
command, especially facts relating to two numbers of the same 
kind, as 4 + 4 = 8,3 + 3=6,6+6=>12,2 x 4= 8,2 x 5 
= 10, etc. The relation of one number to another is unknown 
except the indefinite “larger” or “smaller” used in comparing 
two numbers. The knowledge of this group consists in isolated 
facts which are at best only beads strung on a thread, and not 
like steps in a stairway or the building of a pyramid. 

Group No. 2 will recognize groups of numbers not greater 
than five, and has a strong tendency to count by pointing, or by 
actually placing the finger upon each object numerically named. 
In a test this group arrives at much the same results as the group 
above, but the mental process is very different. It is obviously 
slower, less certain, and needs the mechanical aid of the pointing 
finger to insure correctness. There is no evidence that szx means 
more than the sixth one in order—that it embraces all those be- 
fore it. This group can count by ones, and has some knowledge 
of facts, but in an uncertain, inaccurate way. You would say of 
it, that it had little familiarity with number, as you say ofa bright 
person lacking culture, “He has not come in contact with great 
numbers of people.” 

Group No. 3 tests all the skill of the teacher to discover what 
is known, what guessed at, or what learned from a communica- 
tive neighbor. Each one is trying so hard to find out what un- 
der the stars you can be aiming at that he is on the guz vzve to 
answer anything your face, or tone, or manner, may suggest as 
right. He has a strong conviction that he ought to know all that 
you ask him, if he is of a conscientious nature; if he is of the 
other kind he thinks, ‘‘ What nonsense! why can’t she ask me 
something I know and like to talk about ?” and so he rotates on 
one toe, with a finger in his mouth, and eyeson the ceiling, and 
says “ Yes,” or “ No,” whenever there is a possible chance, or he 
volunteers something a hundred yards from the truth, sure that 
one answer is as good as another, and indifferent alike to the 
correct or incorrect. These are the babies in your school, and 
they will exhibit like infantile mental qualities in other branches 
of learning. ; ; 

They must first learn in their number lessons to recognize with- 
out pointing groups of two, three, and four. Use, for aids in 
teaching, cards with disks pasted on them; groups of blocks, 
shells, or sticks on the table; dots and lines on the blackboard. 
Remember it is the ready recognition of the number that you de- 
sire, and not that aided by pointing. The economy of nature 
says, “Do not use the muscles of your hand when your brain 
can do the workalone ;” and when the mental eye is sharpened 
to see without the recording finger, then the tendency to point 
ceases, unless indeed a habit has been formed by long continued 
practice. This is not the case with the children just entering 
school. When the mind shows the force to grasp, at almost a 
glance, the number of things in a small group, then further work 
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can be begun. Continue the number lessons with this group of 
children by making an analysis of ‘Aree to find that, 2 + 1 = 3, 
3—1=2,3—2=1. Encourage the child to illustrate these 
facts by drawings on the board or slate. Give clothed problems 
yourself. In the problems the idea is less to test for knowledge 
than to observe how readily the mind grasps the conditions of the 
simple problem. When ready for for proceed with the same 
care and thoughtful study of your class to determine the value of 
your teaching. If you can hold the willing attention of the chil- 
dren to their daily lessons, the results will take care of themselves. 
This group of children needs many different kinds of objects, and 
much illustration on board and slate. 

The key words are sympathy and tact. Study to see that you 
do not create difficulties where there is none. | find little differ- 
ence in the nature of the facts to be taught as regards their com- 
plexity. One seems as easy of comprehension to the learner as an- 
other. Proceed step by step, and connect the knowledge of number 
with reading, with language, with science, and with drawing. When 
the next new work in number is presented you will be surprised 
at the aptness, and mental growth of your babies. 

Group No, 2 may begin with the number four. The order of 
work is: discover facts, illustrate, and answer problems without 
recourse to objects. The facts, 3 + 1 = 4,4—1=3,2+ 2= 
4,4—2=>2,4+2>2,2 x 2= 4 are learned by handling 
four objects. The illustration on board or slate 1s a form of ef- 
fective drill. Making problems is another means. T7Aznking the 
answer when a problem is given out is effective in recalling know!- 
edge already in the mind. 

Before passing to a new number compare four with three, with 
two, and with one to answer the questions, “‘ How many more, or 
how many less?” Continue with fve as with four. The finding 
of facts is the important matter. The teacher's aid comes into 
supplement this by furnishing means of drill until the mind shall 
have recalled its knowledge, so many times as to make all future 
efforts at recalling easy. Of anatomy we say it must be learned 
and forgotten nine times before it is known. The same truth 
one to number facts. Therefore be content to go slowly at 

rst. 

With group No. 1 begin the teaching of one-half or some unit 
of measure, as the guart, the zach, the foot. (Omit the analysis of 
the foot into inches for the present.) Surface measurement after 
the long inch has been taught is one of the best lines of work for 
this group throughout the first month of the school year. Much 
of number proper can be taught through its application to surface 
measurement, and much knowledge that is vague rendered clear, 
while at the same time the novelty of measuring interests the 
child in the subject and wins his love for that which, begun in the 
orthodox way, might have aroused his dislike, For means, use the 
square-inch tablet of wood or pasteboard ; colored crayon to “ fill 
in” a square inch of surface on the board, and colored pencils to 
shade in on paper. Avoid giving the impression that the outline 
is the square inch. With the best teaching, the perimeter and the 
surface included by the perimeter become confused; to avoid 
which, as far as possible, always have the entire surface shaded in 
with pencil or crayon. The problems below may suggest others 
for this work: 

How much ribbon will it take to bind an inch square ? 

How much for half an inch square, if you cut it from side to 
side. (Discover.) ; 

Place the two halves you have end to end and find how much 
ribbon it will take to bind this square inch of paper. 

Place two square inches side by side. How far round is the 
surface? 

Place four square inches in a row side by side. 
round is the surface ? 

With four square inches nfake a two-inch square. How far 
round is the two-inch square ? 

How much larger is a two-inch square than two square inches ? 

Build an oblong with three square inches in a row, and two 
rows. How many square inches are in the oblong ? 

How many two-inch squares are in the oblong ? 

Build an oblong with four square inches in a row and two 
rows. How many square inches are in the oblong ? 

Into how many two-inch squares can you cut the oblong ? 

How many square inches are in a three-inch square ? 

How far round is a three-inch square ? , 

How much larger is a three-inch square than a two-inch 
square ? 

I am going to make a card holder from an inch square, a two- 
inch square, and a three-inch square. How much velvet shall ! 
need to cover the pieces ? 

How much ribbon shall I need to bind the pieces all round ? 


SECOND YEAR. 


Your school of fifty children easily divides into two classes for 
number work. The higher class has studied to /welve or fifteen. 
Whichever the case, let your first series of lessons be measure- 
ments. The sguare foot and sguare yard, and comparison of 
the two is suggested as a desirable beginning. If you begin at 
once with number proper you will meet with great embarrassment 
and much disappointment because so many facts have apparently 


How far 
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been forgotten during the summer vacation. You will be temp- 
ted, as I have known dozens of other teachers to be, to begin over 
the teaching of the previous year. My urgent advice is, do not 
do this. There is need of review, yes, but not the wholesale re- 
petition that at first appears to you unavoidable. Knowledge 
that now seems lost, because other events since school closed in 
June have put it in the shade, will stand out clear and positive 
after a few weeks of school work when habits of systematic study 
have again been formed. The need of acomprehensive review 
will then be found to be less urgent, your work consequently 
lightened, and undue criticism of last year’s teaching spared. The 
introduction of a new line of thought will give time and oppor- 
tunity to bring forth from deep recesses of the mind various 
elements of number-knowledge stored away with such care 
during last year. The slate reviews will do the rest. 

For teaching the square foot use squares of heavy paper a foot 
on a side ; skhaded-in squares on blackboard ; and if convenient a 
square built of twelve rows of inch tablets, twelve in a row. This 
last device is not for the analysis of the square foot into square 
inches, but designed only to hold the mind for a further length 
of time to the representation of the square foot that a clearer con- 
cept may be formed. Call attention to the distinction between a 
square foot and a foot square. Cut the foot-square into pieces 
of various shapes and place them side by side to form an irregular 
plane figure to show that a square foot of surface is not confined 
to a square a foot on aside. Have triangles, oblongs, trapezoids 
containing each a square foot of surface and cut each figure so as 
to form a foot square from it. For example: 
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Present the idea of a sguare yard, then compare the square foot 
with the square yard to determine how many of the first it takes 
to equal one of the last. The following problems may suggest a 
line of drill. 

How many square feet are in each triangle that you get by 
cutting a yard square from corner to corner ! 

Cut each triangle in halves. 
triangle now formed ? 

Cut a yard square in halves from side to side. How long and 
how wide is each piece? How many square feet in each piece ? 

My flower garden contains a square yard. One-third of it is 
planted with pansies. How many square feet are planted with 
pansies. How many square feet remain ? ; 

I had a square yard of carpeting and used one-half of it for « 
mat, one-third for a cushion, and the strip that was left for a 
shelf. How many square feet of surface did I use for each pur- 
pose? There was a square yard of gilt paper used in ornament- 
ing a box cover. It was cut into four equal triangles so that 
each triangle fitted into a square corner of the cover. How many 
square feet of paper were in each piece? 

The work of the lower class will be the study of the number 
eleven. Present this as made up of a fem and one. If the fen is 
bundled closely together the idea of the unit, ten, is more easily 
gained. This is the beginning of the notation of tens. 

Let the facts in e/even be found and expressed in figures. Fol- 
low this analysis by much drill upon the facts in eleven. This 
number is the most troublesome of the whole list. Combina- 
tions of numbers which make it are the hardest to impress, and 
the most quickly forgotten. In all test exercises more errors oc- 
cur in these combinations than in those of any other number. 

In the subtractions in eleven show that the subtrahend may be 
taken from ten, and one added to give the result. This interests 
and aids the thought. My advice is still not to review the work ac- 
complished last year, in class lessons. Confine the review to 
the slate for the first month or two, or to the five-minutes gen- 
eral exercise in number which usually finds its way into the daily 
program. A few weeks later systematic drill must be given 
upon the fractional work taken the first year. Generally these 
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fractional truths need to be presented anew the second year. 
Study of the number ¢we/ve gives excellent opportunity for this, 
since it embraces one-half, one-third, and one-fourth of twelve. 
Study of this number brings in also a review of the z#ch and the 
foot, in teaching that twelve inches make a foot. You will find 
in this and other ways that so much <eference is naturally made 
to the teaching done last year that the necessity of reviewing by a 
series of set lessons the first of the year hardly exists. 


tad 
Blackboard Illustrative Sketching. I. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ, Normal Art School, N. Y. City. 


The Use of the Crayon.—-\n rapid and effective sketching the 
side of the crayon must be used, as this will produce a broad 
mark, allowing the texture of the blackboard to give transparency. 
The side of the crayon also produces marks of different widths 
according to the angles at which it is placed with the directions of 
the marks. This will be explained later on. The sketchy, broad, 
















































































indefinite stroke is best for all the practice necessary at the begin- 
ning of this course. 

* Directions : Use common crayon of medium softness ; break 
off about one or one and a half inches, and be prepared for work. 
Allow the body to be poised naturally; keep erect and at arm’s 
length from the board. Each stroke is to be produced by a free- 
arm movement from the shoulder without bending the arm at the 
elbow. 

Vertical Strokes.--(Ex. 3.) Draw vertical strokes downward, 
about one and one-half feet in length, and the length of the 
crayon in width (holding the crayon as seen in Ex. 1, of Illus- 
trations). Begin a little above the level of the shoulder, and con- 
tinue below that level without breaking the stroke. 

Steady the arm at the beginning of the stroke by pressing the 
chalk firmly against the board. Draw with an even pressure 
attending to the direction of each stroke without reference to that 
of the preceding. Draw to the counting: One, two, three, etc. 
Count slowly at first, then more rapidly. Repeat the exercise 
until vertical strokes can be executed easily and rapidly. 

Horizontal Strokes.—(Ex. 4.) Change the position of the 
crayon, as seen in Ex. 2 of illustrations. Length of strokes 
about 1} ft.; width of strokes from 1 to 1} in, Steady the arm 
at the ~~ of the stroke by pressing the chalk firmly against 
the board. Draw with a steady motion from left to right to the 
counting: One, two, three, etc. Repeat this exercise until uni- 
formly correct results are obtained. 
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Oblique Strokes.—(Exs. 5,6.) Oblique strokes downward, from 
the upper right to the lower left. Stand a little to the left of the 
drawing allowing the arm room for work. Nerve the arm; do 
not allow it to bend at the elbow, and draw to the counting, one, 
two, three, etc. Oblique strokes downward from the upper left 
to the lower right. Stand a little to the right of the drawing, 
that the arm may have free scope. Draw to the counting, one, 
two, three, etc. Repeat these exercises until they can be executed 
accurately and quickly. 

General Remarks: Determine that each stroke shall be cor- 
rect at the outset, and remember that much depends upon the 
will for the achievement of good results. Keep the attention 
fixed upon the stroke when drawing, allowing no wavering from 
the right direction. A firm, even pressure of the chalk against 
the board will help the arm to continue in the required direction ; 
feeble, uncertain pressure will produce a feeble wavering stroke. 
Exs. 3, 4. 5, 6, may be reviewed often until about twelve strokes of 
each kind can be drawn in one minute. 

Simple Objects, represented by a few strokes. 

The Ladder.—(Ex. 7.) Draw two parallel vertical strokes the 
same length, and between them horizontal ones equal distances 
apart. Use the side of the crayon. 
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A Fence.—(Ex. 8.) Draw a number of short parallel vertical 
strokes and cross them above and below by long horizontal 
ones. Use the side of the crayon. 

A Barn Door.—(Ex. 9.) Draw six or more parallel strokes 
near together ; cross them above and below by horizontal ones, 
and from the upper left to the lower right by an oblique one. 
Use the side of the crayon. 

A Brick Wall—(Ex.10.) Draw five horizontal parallel strokes 
equally distant and between them short vertical ones, alternating 
in position in the different rows, as seen in the illustration. 

A Rail Fence.—(Ex. 11.) Draw two long horizontal strokes 
for the rail, and cross them at intervals by a pair of oblique ones. 
In this and the following exercises, more freedom may be allowed ; 
the strokes may be more broken, and accessories drawn to add 
interest. 

Remarks; The preceding, and simple exercises like them will 
show the application of different strokes in the representation of 
objects. For further practice choose objects like the following : 
Table, chair, box, picture frame, window, door, rug, ottoman, 
book, shelf, curtain, etc. See Illustrations. 

Method of Study.—From the Object: Determine the size of 
the drawing and proportionate dimensions of the object. Begin 
with a leading or prominent outline, study its direction and 





* Nore: The best way to carry out the directions would be to let an associate 
teacher read them aloud, as though dictating them to those practicing. 
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represent it by the appropriate stroke. Study the next following 
outlines with reference to the first and draw these. Do not 
attempt to give all the detail, as the drawing will better represent 
the object, if only its general outlines have been followed, and its 
strong characteristics given. If the result is unsatisfactory, exer- 
cise the judgment. Compare every line in the drawing with the out- 
line of the object that it represents. Take time to dothis. Do 
not be content to say, “It is wrong some where ;”’ or, “ It does not 
look right, but I do not know what is wrong.” It is possible for 
you to find what is wrong, and it is one-half of the whole achieve- 
ment to be your Own able critic. Instead of erasing and cor- 
recting, try the whole once more, as the aim is not to produce a 
correct drawing at last with much labor and time, but to study 
objects more definitely, get a clear and accurate impression 
more readily, and express it at once with simplicity and truth. 
There must be in this study much mechanical labor, but also 
much thought. The intellect must distinguish right and wrong. 
The feelings must stimulate and encourage its effort. Every 
progressive step will afford ample amends for every exertion in 
surmounting difficulties. Nothing is denied to well-directed labor 
—nothing 1s to be attained without it. The essential requisite 
for achieving success in this study is application, more unpre- 
tending and more modest than genius, but more valuable, more 
secure and unfailing. 

Method of Study for Memory Exercises.—Objects to be 
drawn at first only in two dimensions. Choice may be made from 
the following: A fan, leaf, book, box, bell, and shell: See ilius- 
trations. Observe general shape of the object; proportion of 
parts and detail, until a complete mental picture of the object can 
be made. Put the object out of sight and attend to this mental 
picture, studying it definitely. If the mental picture 1s not clear, 
refer again to the object. Draw the object, line for line, boldly. 
Compare the drawing with the object for. criticism and further 
study. Make a second and even a third drawing, bringing each 
nearer to the correct form. While drawing, the object is not to be 
in view, for in this study we must work from the memory of the 
form, if we wish to cultivate a memory for form. It is important 
that this step be thoroughly understood, for the perfection of this 
faculty. Practice in the study of form may be had without letting 
it be immediately followed by drawing, the mind being able to 
carry the impressions a long time, if these have been definitely 
made. These mental pictures should be used upon every avail- 
able opportunity. The teacher should, after the practice of this 
lesson, be willing to illustrate, drawing in the presence of her 
class, if but afew lines to apply practically what has been learned. 

Advice: Begiu to practice immediately. 

Follow the directions carefully. 

Practice often, a short time every day. 

Continue trying even if the results are discouraging. 

Do not attempt too much. 

Atter having practiced on the board, record the exercises on 
blackboard or paper for future use. 

Interest others to work with you and get the benefit of their 
experience. 

Remember that marks of some kind must be made, and make 
yours with a purpose. 


ia 
Illustrative Work by Children. 


By M. E. SHEADS, Adams School, Washington, D. C. 


We cannot estimate the amount of education which we have 
received from pictures alone, or from rude models of far away 
objects. Illustrations stimulate interest wonderfully in younger 
pupils. I have given lessons which would have been without 
interest but for quick sketches on the blackboard or drawings in 
charcoal on manilla paper. They give more lasting impressions 
to the child’s mind than mere words. The attention is held in a 
surprising manner when a picture is being drawn or is presented 
ready-made, 

Now, if children are so much interested in watching the teacher 
make a picture, would they not be much more interested if they 
were making some for themselves? My pupils have evinced 
much interest in constructing and drawing objects to illustrate 
their science work. This desire seemed to grow into a sort of 
craze. As the time given for such work in school is short, nany 
zealous pupils made things at home which were marvels of inven- 
tion for children so young. They were well pleased to be 
allowed to carry a sheet of paper home upon which to draw, or a 
piece of clay to mold into some definite form. 

At first I hesitated in letting them have clay, as I feared they 
would waste it or not use it to a good purpose; but I found my 
fears were mostly unfounded, as the clay returned, the same in 
bulk—but in shape, how changed! Of course, clay was not 
given to all who asked, but only to those from whom I knew 
good earnest work would come. The children discussed the 
relative merits of objects made, their criticisms being based upon 
their knowledge gained either by contact with the objects or from 
pictures and descriptions of them. 
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Geography, botany, zoology, poor west, * geology, physics, etc., 
all, if time permitted, might be profusely 1 lustrated. by pupils and 
form an endless amount of head and hand work for them, thus 
opening a vast mine of busy work in its best form to aid and 
supplement the daily teaching. 

1 give a few drawings of this kind of work to supplement 
geography and other science work. The originals were con- 
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structed out of clay, cloth, sticks, wood, etc. They used what- 
ever would give the most natural appearance, no _ restrictions 
whatever being placed upon them. In the huts, the clay was 
dusted over with flour to give the effect of snow and ice, and so 
with their other objects, they gained results by their own methods. 


ta 
Goldenrod. 


Ere the stout year be waxen shrewd and old, 

And while the grain upon the well-piled stack 

Waits yet unthrashed, by every woodland track, 

Low stream, and meadow, and wide waste out-rolled, 
By every fence that skirts the forest mould, 

Sudden and thick, as at the reaper’s hail, 

They come, companions of the harvest, frail 

Green forests yellowing upward into gold. 


Lo, where yon shaft of level sunshine gleams 
Full on those pendant wreaths, those bounteous plumes 
So gracious, and so golden! Mark them well, 
The last and best from summer's empty looms, 
Her benedicite, and dreem of dreams, 
The fullness of her soul made visible. 
—Archibald Lampman, in Youth's Companion. 


» 


“ How do you pronounce ‘s-t-i-n-g-y’?” asked a teacher of 
the dunce of the class. The boy replied, “It depends a good 
deal on whether the word refers toa person or a bee.” —Se/ected. 
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First Steps in Language. I. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden St. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The first language lessons should be given by means of pic- 
tures and objects. They should be of such a nature as to awaken 
interest on the part of the child, and so short and pointed that the 
interest will be sustained during the entire lesson. 

In a picture lesson, there should be but few figures; otherwise 
the child's mind will become confused, and he can express noth- 
ing clearly. A cow wading in a brook, a girl carrying a little 
kitten in her arms, or a boy playing soldier, are complicated 
enough for the first lessons. Colored pictures are a pleasing vari- 
ety for the little folks. 

The children are not usually afraid to express their thoughts 
unless criticized in their first attempts. If the teacher shows 
that she is interested in their stories, they are generally quite 
talkative. Question the class freely, and accept nothing but com- 
plete sentences for answers, as: ‘“ What do you see, John?” 
“Horse.” “Please tell me so.” “I see a horse.” ‘ What does 
the horse like to do?” “Trot.” “Please tell me the whole 
story.” “ He likes to trot.” 

It isn’t necessary for him to repeat the words contained in the 
question, unless needed to give a complete statement. If the 
words “yes” or “no” wont be used by ladies or gentlemen who 
speak grammatically, in answering the question, I would allow 
children to do the same. I give these preliminary lessons to 
groups of ten children each, so that all may see the picture, or 
handle the object, if that is used. 

Later on, at the story-telling stage ot the work, I give the lan- 
guage lesson tothe entire school. For, if the story be interesting, 
the others (who are not in the group around you) will listen, 
whether you have given them other work to door not. After 
they have heard the main points of the story, their interest is gone, 
and you cannot give the exercise advantageously again. 

After the lessons on pictures and objects, we have descriptions 
of movements, as, for example: the teacher walks across the 
room and asks: “What am I doing?” The child addressed re- 
plies: “ You are walking across the room.” Other movements 
may be described, as: ‘ You have broken the crayon.” “The 
crayon in your hand is broken.” “You have torn the paper.” 
“ The paper is torn,”’ 

Next comes the reproduction of simple stories and memory 
gems. 

A proverb is given to teach exactness when repeating the lan- 
guage of another. For example: “ A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favor rather than silver and 
gold.” Stories for reproduction may be found in educational and 
children’s papers, books of selections, and newspapers. It is well 
to have a blank-book m which to preserve stories adapted to this 
grade, these can be re-written, and suited to the capacity of the 
pupils, whenever needed. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL often has a column set apart for these 
simple stories. 1 will quote from THE JOURNAL of May 7: 

“Flora’s doll had everything that a doll could wish for except 
a waterproof. One day Mamma saw a cunning little one in a 
store and bought it. Flora was very glad. She put it on dolly, 
and then she took the watering-pot and had a make-believe rain, 
just to try the new waterproof.” 

“Johnnie can use his little tools 
quite nicely. He makes cunning lit- 
tle bird houses and hangs them in > 
the trees. Every year the birds build 
nests in them. Johnnie is very care- — soe 
ful that nothing shall frighten his 
birds.” 

After the teacher tells or reads the 
story, one pupil is asked to repeat it. 
This exercise cultivates memory, 
language, and a certain ease and 
self-possession of manner while , 
speaking. Lessons in morals and bls 
ethics are impressed by means of /f// /4/» | | 
these short stories. When memory anf ‘) Ly 
gems are given for the first time, 4 \ | (fis 
their meaning should be explained; |) \\#C pike ; 
and not have such a mistake made ~ 
as the following. 

Miss Arnold, when a child, understood the couplet : “ Sympa- 
thy deepens whenever we sing,” to be “Sing for the deacons 
whenever we sing.” ; 

The children readily understand such gems as: “ Kind deeds 
shine as brightly on the earth as the stars in heaven ;” and, “ You 
can do more good by being good than in any other way,” be- 
sides many other selections. : 

During the last term of the first year’s work, and in the second 
grade, the teacher may read a selection, and have the children 
reproduce it in their blank books, which are kept for reproduc- 
tion exercises. 
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THE TECHNICAL WORK OF THE FIRST YEAR 


is to have the pupils copy their reading lessons from the black- 
board, or, better, from strips of paper, on which are written the 
sentences you wish to have copied ; also have them copy lessons 
from the reader as soon as they are able to do so. The pur- 
pose of this is to accustom them to correct spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization, by unconscious imitation. 

The composztion of this grade is to have pupils (after they have 
been trained to talk freely) write what they have learned of 
numbers and form. In this way the comp®sition work will con- 
stantly serve as a review of their work in these subjects. Have 
them write descriptions of pictures, descriptions of objects which 
they have studied in natural history, and reproduce short, sim- 
ple stories told them or read to them. A 

If the teacher is careful that all new words are put into the 
word books each day, the children will have no trouble in find- 
ing how to write whatever words they wish to use in their re- 
production exercises. The little folks use these word books as 
dictionaries while at school, and take them home every night to 
read to their fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, aunts and 
cousins; the more times they read them the better. They also 
connect school with heme life, and interest the parents in what 
we are trying to accomplish. , 

Lessons in color, form, place, size,and qualities may be given 
in the language work, and so help combine number, drawing, 
geography, measurement, and elementary science. This will 
prove to be a great economy of time. 

Plant and animal life are always interesting subjects, although 
not much opportunity for observation of living subjects is given 
in the school-room ; yet enough can be found to interest the chil- 
dren to observe familiar animals and plants out of school, and 
the results may be called for in schvol. One or two specimens 
may be brought into the school-room for general observation. 
Were it possible to take the children to a park or garden, to the 
fields, woods, or sea-shore, and secure careful observation of life 
in its natural surroundings, the best methods might be pursued. 
Beans, corn, and peas may be raised quite successfully in the 
school-room. Development lessons may be given by means of 
them, and they can be introduced into nearly every study we 
teach. 

Take the dean, for example. In elementary science, the class 
observe the root, stem, cotyledon, leaves, bud, flower, and fruit. 
As each chiid plants several beans in his box, he can afford to 
pull up a bean for every marked stage in its growth, We can 
combine this plant work with drawing, by having the children 
sketch the bean before it is planted ; next the root and stem, with 
its two cotyledons or bean shaped appendages ; afterwards the 
stem and leaves, and lastly the plant containing the flowers and 


pods. 
>» 
Lessons in Primary Geography. 


By Dr. ALBERT E, MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Guyot says that in teaching geography the child must first be 
made acquainted with nature as it exists under conditions of sur- 
face, climate, and culture ; he must know the thing to be symbo- 
lized, before the symbol can have any definite value. Oral les- 


Fig. I. — wee 


sons on the home neighborhood must be given, that the children 
may become conscious that they possess knowledge acquired 
through their own powers of observation, and may use these con- 
cepts, obtained from the geography of their own locality, in 
building up images of more remote regions. A child has taken 
his first steps in geographical study when he has made a careful 
study of a small portion of the earth’s surface, and has made a 
map of the school-ground. ; ; 

In giving such primary notions of the great study, which Ritter 
calls “a school of culture for the human race,” the teachers in 
our country schools possess natural advantage over those less 
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fortunately located in cities. Still, there are many objects acces- 
sible in the least varied neighborhood, and these may be made 
the basis for future ideas of rivers, lakes, plains, and moun- 
tains. 

A child’s penetration is keener, and his judgment fairer, than 
most teachers imagine. Although his knowledge is limited, he 
may be led to make inquiry into much that is useful if he but 
come under the instruction of the skilful teacher. I would have 
every teacher draw; if but the rudest sketches, draw. The les- 
son may be given thus : 

I saw Jennie coming through the pasture on her way to school. 
What is a pasture, Johnny ? 

“A place where sheep, and horses, or cows stay.” Yes, but 
why do we keep them in the pasture? “To eat the grass.” But 
do the animals need anything besides grass? ‘“‘ They want water, 
too." Where can they find that, James? “ There is a brook in 











Fig. Il. 


our pasture.” (Hands rise.) Carrie. 


“ There is a big spring ir 
our pasture, and the water comes right out of the hill.” 
What is aspring, Carrie? “A place where the water comes out 


of the ground.” “A brook flows from our spring.” And James 
says there is a brook in his father’s pasture, “ That's the very 
same brook.” 

Well, how does a brook differ from aspring? “A brook is 
water flowing through the fields, and aspring is water coming out 
of the ground.” That is good. Now, children, let us make a 
little picture of the spring and the brook. Right here at the bottom 
of the hilly ground, just as Carrie says, the water comes out of 
the hill. Do you see thespring? (Sketches rapidly; fig. 1.) Here 
the land slopes down to the spring. Henry, did you ever see a 
spring? ‘Yes, and it was a big one with mosses and ferns and 
tall grass near it.” Good. See the grass and the ferns. It is 
near the fence. So the same water goes into Jimmy's pasture. 
How the plants love the water! Some of them seem to run right 
into the brook. Yes, Johnny, “the plants need water as much 

as the cows do,” The 
\\ / grass could not grow 
—" if the water did not 


come. ‘From the 
\ , clouds.” “Comes 
I/ sabia /_ down as rain.” Yes, 
—) ashen Then it soaks 
through the ground and comes out at the foot of the hill. How 


funny, that hills should have feet. 
level ground,” of course. 
See, where the land 


“Where they stand on the 





slopes down to the Mey Sy ie Pe 
spring. (Draws lines = en —-_ 

for the slopes.) “ Yes, + ae ~ ~~ ans 
it slopes toward the " ; as aie 


brook on each side.” 
(Draws slopes.) How 
many slopes in the little 
brook’s cradle? “Three.” | ~ 
“If there were four it ee ao 


~~ 


~*~ 


couldn’t get out of its _— macro é. 

bed.” Yes, thatiswhat |, _w_ & Rites 

we call it, the brook’s '&,, 
an 


bed, But the brook does 
not get out of its bed, 
for the. larger the brook 
grows, the larger its bed 
becomes. Yes, Jamesis 
right. “It runs into the 
big creek that makes the mill-pond for his father’s mill.” “ That is 
Wolf creek.” So the Indians called it, because there were many 
wolves there before the white men came. Can you name an- 
other creek? ‘Muddy creek.” “Slippery Rock creek.” This 
last one is long and deep. But how does Wolf creek make the 
mill-pond? “Some men built a dam right across the creek, so 


~~ wo 


-~>— 
Mr. Kanes Pasture —.1- 
a» ao 














Fig. IV. 


the water was stopped, and it filled up behind the dam until the 
water became very wide and deep, and then it ran over the dam.” 
Let us draw the pond. 


That is told very well. (Draws fig. 2.) 
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Some day we shall learn of something that is much like a pond 
only larger, but nobody ever built a dam to make it. 

“ That's a dake” (says Johnny). 

You may draw the pasture, the spring, and the brook. Make 
the little bunches of grass like this (fig. 3). (Give this as dusy 
work.) 

From the crude pictures drawn by the children there is but a 
step to the conventional map (fig. 4.) by which the surveyor con- 
veys the idea of pasture land. Have the children draw such 
squares and oblongs. 


> 


A Normal Graduate’s Lesson. 
By H. J., Boston, Mass. 


I was a recent, avery recent “ normal graduate.” A four years’ 
student too; so you may be sure I knew all there was to be known 
in this professional line of education. 

I had stacks of blank-books, brimful of methods and ethics,— 
especially methods ; yes, and especially ethics. Ethics was a “ feat- 
ure” at the particular normal school from which I emerged. I 
The 
smiling agent designated this school, as one with “ something 


’ of the foreign element in it, and a /#té/e hard to manage.” This 


did not alarm me, for, I blush to say, that I was strong in an 
assurance, born of ignorance and unfledged honors that no 
school existed, domestic or foreign, that could be too hard for me 
to manage. 

I passed up the gravelly walk of the school yard. 

“Good morning, boys,” said I, with what must have been a 
very made-up smile. No answer, only a giggle. Poor things! 
probably no one was ever polite to them before. I was to pioneer 
for ethics and politeness. 

The bell rang, a pile of boys formed in line. “ Patrick Slavvin, 
your hat /” thundered the principal. “Stand out one side! report 
to me after devotions!” 

Five boys stepped instantly from the ranks. 
the Sand Bank,” again proclaimed the principal. 

Four of the boys returned to the line. 

I“ opened school” under certain ritualistic disadvantages ; and 
at once announced to the school that for a few days, 1 should 
need to call the “ roll” from the record book in order to learn the 
names of all these pupils. (That was a normal point.) And that 
I should be very thankful to each boy or girl who would help me 
in this, (That was another normal “ point.”) 

I began. Mary Alley. (No answer,) Maggie Alley. 
swer.) Bridget Alley. (No answer.) 

“Does anybody know why these Alley children are absent?” 
I asked. 

“ They ain't!” “We ain't!” “They're here!” 
“We're here!” burst from several helpful throats. 

“‘Good-morning, Miss G.” said the principal, entering just then. 
“TI have brought you two newrattans. I am sorry to say certain 
boys in the school have a habit of--ur—calling these into use now 
and then.” 

“O, [hope not, Mr.S.” “ These boys don’t look like that kind 
of boys!” | gushed. The principal looked sharply at me. 

“If you need me,” he said, distinctly, “‘ you will not hesitate to 
call me. Electric No. 1, is my bell, Good morning.” 

“I hope, boys, we shall surprise and delight Mr. S. by show- 
ing that these relics of barbarity are not needed here.” 

“‘ Oo,-00,-00,-00—o000 !"” crowed some one from the rear of 
the room, 

“Who was that?” I asked foolishly and semi-sternly. Of 
course no information was forthcoming and I was at the mercy of 
my boys at once. Now chalk began to fly. Spitballs followed. 
Call for the principal? NotI. Here was an ethical opportunity. 
I iaid down my book, stepped out from the desk, got the attention 
of the school, and delivered to my audience as pretty a bit of an 
ethical “ riot act ” as ever it has been my privilege, even at a teach- 
ers’ convention,to hear. I was thrilled with my own rhetoric. I 
held up standards, talked of reason, the distinguishing feature 
of man, told them how grieved I was and much more. 

When everybody was “in position” for dismissal at noon, | 
said, “‘ James what have you under your desk ?” 

“| have a herrin’, ma’am.,” 

“ Bring that herring to me. What dd you buy that disagree- 
able thing for ?” | asked, scornfully and reproachfully. 

“For a cint, ma’am,” was the quick reply. Thus ended the 
first session. 

I staid at noon. New teachers are apt to “ stay at noon,” 
was getting along towards “first bell’’ time, 2 

“O, but ain't she the daisy!” came from beneath my window. 

“ O, Billy, now be a gintleman !” 

“O, Tommy, lind yer pincil to your sister! ‘ Be perlite, now !” 

“O, but we'll soon have her outer that. Pat Slavvin’s gota 
rat to let out this afternoon,” and with a chorus of rude howls 
my precious brood moved away from the window, leaving me a 
sadder but wiser young teacher. I had a horror of rats. I could 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. 1. 
These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. II. 
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recall nothing ethical on the subject. With a desperation born 
of terror I mechanically seized upon the two rattans. 

At the afternoon roll call all went smoothly till I reached the 
name, Patrick Slavvin. As1 pronounced ¢hat name I looked 
sternly out into the room, I must know /ha? boy at once. He 
had the rat in his pocket. “Presn’t!” “Here!” “Presn’t!” 
“ Here!” came from all parts of the room at once. 

“ How many Patrick Slavvins have we in our school?” said I, 
more sarcastic than five hours before I could have dreamed I ever 
could be. 

“There’s five, ma’am!” 

Here was adilemma! | shivered ; were there five rats too ? 

“ And, teacher, you tells us this way: you calls us by where we 
lives: There's Pat Slavvin on the Rock, that’s me. And Pas 
Slavvin on the New Line, that’s him (pointing across the room). 
And there’s Pat Slavvin in the Creek, and Pat Slavvin in the 
Swamp, and Pat Slavvin on the Sand Bank; and —” 

“ That willdo for now!” I almost shouted, 
springing from my chair. “Queek, queek! 
queek!” from the pockets of the very boy who 
had volunteered all this informati n. Chalk 
and spitballs were flying again! Crowing and 
humming in the back of the room. The time 
had come! Ethics or no ethics, I must do 
or die. 

Shades of my Alma Mater, forgive me! But ~~ ~2_ 
I did, 1 couldn't die. The “ relics of barbarity” rnd. «\ 
became weapons of present worth. The scene 
was not pedagogical. 

* * * * * * 

But when the smoke had cleared away, there 
was peace, and after school, beneath the window 
I again heard “ Slavvin in the Swamp” confid- 
ing to “Slavvin on the Sand Bank,” “ O, but 
she have the muscle, though!”” And “Well she w= 
have that,” answered “ Slavvin on the Rock,” 
pensively. 

And what is the moral of this tale? Per- 
haps none,+ perhaps many. Perhaps it is that 
there are experiences in public schools ne’er 
dreamed of in our normal schools. 


Pa 
Greek Myths for Children. I. 


By EMMA M. FIRTH, Chicago, IIl. 
APOLLO AND HYACINTHUS. 

Motives in telling: To appeal to the imagination ; to inspire in 
the child a feeling for the dignity and beauty of friendship. This 
flower myth is designed to be told or read in connection with sci- 
ence lessons on botany. 

The teacher may give the following explanation about the 
Greek country and people, before reading this story to the pu- 
pils: 

“Far away across the wide ocean is acountry called Greece. It 
is a small country, but the people who live in it have always loved 
it, because it is a very beautiful country. The wide blue sea is 
on the east, and south, and west of Greece. But on the north 
there are very high mountains which, like a great wall, shut it in 
from other countries. 

“The Greeks have told many strange and beautiful stories about 
their country. Indeed they were fine story-tellers, and we will read 
some of their stories, and learn more about the people who told 
them. They were a strong and active people. They were fond 
of being out of doors, and learned to be skilful in many out-of- 
door sports. They could run swiftly, jump, wrestle, shoot with 
bow and arrows, ride well on horseback, or in their queer, clumsy 
chariots. Their chariots were clumsy because they were heavy, 
but they were as beautiful as the Greeks could make them ; they 
were proud of their fine horses and beautiful chariots. Some- 
times they had chariot races, and they used their chariots in war, 
and were very brave. Their great heroes were the men who were 
the best fighters. 

The Greeks loved beautiful colors, and fine statues and pictures, 
as we do. They knew better than we how to carve from stone 
the statues of their great men and of their gods. They did not 
know about the Great God who made the earth. They thought 
that there were many gods. They thought that heaven was 
a place on top of Mt. Olympus where the gods and god- 
desses lived. lt was a very beautiful place, and the gods had 
happy times there; but sometimes they quarreled, just as other 
people do. . 

“Jupiter was the greatest of all the gods. They thought they 
could hear him talking when it thundered. Juno was his wife. 
She was pleasant to look at, but had sometimes very unpleasant 
manners. 

“Neptune was the sea-god who drove from place to place in a 
chariot drawn by fish horses. The sun-god Apollo was the 
most beautiful of all of the gods. Every morning he drove his 
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golden chariot across the sky. Ceres !ooked after the fields, and 
brought good harvests to the people. Minerva taught the peo- 
ple to be wise. Athene taught them to do all kinds of hand 
work. There were many more gods of whom the Greeks asked 
help, and of whom they told some of the stories which we shall 
read. They thought that their gods were much like people, only 
a little better, and far more beautiful.” 





Apollo was the beautiful Sun-god. He had a handsome face 
with deep blue eyes, and he had golden hair which fell in curls 
over his shoulders. He was tall, and straight, and strong. In 
his hand he carried a silver bow. The arrows were beautiful ; but 
sometimes they did great harm. 

Every morning he drove his chariot from east to west across 
the sky. When he began his journey, the birds sang a greeting; 
the rivers and brooks made music for him ; the trees rustled a soft 





APOLLO AND HYACINTHUS. 


(This drawing is made in broad, soft lines, to facilitate its use in the school-room 
through biackboard sketching and reproduction by the pupils.) 


good-morning ; and the people sang songs in his praise. Apollo 
had a very kind and pleasant manner with everybody. He was 
kind to the humblest creatures. Even the little ants, toiling at 
their tiny sand mountains loved to watch for him. Everybody 
and everything loved him. 

But sometimes Apollo grew very lonely and longed to have 
a friend to ride with him on his long journey. One day he saw 
Hyacinthus in the fields. | Hyacinthus_ was also young, and 
strong, and beautiful. He was sitting under the trees watching 
his flocks, for he was a shepherd. Apollo drew near and asked the 
shepherd to leave his flock on the quiet hills, and go with him in his 
golden chariot. They would see strange and wonderful things on 
the earth and in the sky! 

“ Ah, Apollo I should like to go, but what would become of 
my sheep? I must not leave them,” said Hyacinthus. 

Then said Apollo, ‘ Noble youth, I love you better because you 
choose duty rather than pleasure. I will come to see you often, 
since you cannot come with me.” What good times they had 
together! Apollo was a great musician, and often played on his 
shepherd’s pipe for Apollo. 

One day they played agame of quoits. Each was a good player 
and could throw the discus so that it would fall in the right place. 

Apollo took the discus and threw it with great force. Hyacin- 
thus rushed forward to pick it up again. 

Now the West Wind was jealofs. and wished to part the friends. 
Perhaps he thought that he could make them quarrel. He blew 
the discus back so that it struck Hyacinthus in the forehead, and 
he fell to the ground. Apollo lifted the wounded head tenderly. 
It was too late. The head drooped like a broken flower. 

Apollo wept and moaned saying, “‘ Would that I could die for 
you, Hyacinthus! My lyre shall tell of thy sad fate, and I will 
cause thee to be remembered, for thou wert indeed a noble 
friend.” So Apollo caused to grow, where the bright blood of 
Hyacinthus had fallen, the beautiful flower which bears his name 
—the hyasinth. 

¥ 


Chancellor Canfield, of the state university of Nebraska, in an 
address to the Douglas county teachers in that state, counseled 
them not to worry or fret about apparent failures. ‘‘ Ninety per 
cent of all the troubles you have you never have,” said the chan- 
cellor. ‘ You imagine you have a great deal of trouble in your 
work that you really never meet. You must have some trouble. 
It would be a poor picture that had nothing in it but white. The 
person who has no tear in his eye will have no rainbow in his 
heart.” 
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First Year's Work in Language. 


SPECIMENS OF CHILDREN’S WORK FROM PITTSBURG, PA, 


During the last quarter of a century, much attention has been 
given to the pupil’s first work in school, and much progress has 
been made in this line. Many kindergarten methods have been 
introduced, and the school-room of the six-year-old child has 
been changed from a prison to a pleasant, happy, enjoyable 


nome. 

The child no longer dreads to come to school but keenly enjoys 
the hours given to school-work, and we all know by personal ex- 
perience, how much greater the progress in any line of work 
when that which is to be done is desired on the part of the doer, 
instead of being required of him as a task. When a teacher by 
close study of his pupils finds out their strong and weak points, 
understands their disposition, temper, and peculiarities of mind, 
he can afford to become a leader instead of adriver. The results 
attained by one year’s teaching, as shown by Miss E. M. Funden- 
berg’s class at Beaver Falls, Pa., July 6, during the late session 
of the State Teachers’ Association, of Pa., was a revelation to 
most, if not to all the educators of this state. This class entered 
school September, 1891, the oldest being less than 6 1-2 years of 
age, and at the end of ten months’ instruction, they wrote origi- 
nal compositions on any articles sent them by members of the 
association, and reproduced, in writing, stories toldthem. I en- 
close several specimens to show their knowledge of orthog- 
raphy, punctuation, possessives, and quotation marks, which by 
many is considered equal to that of pupils in the 4th and 5th year 
atschool. These compositions were written in the presence of 
600 people and are here presented exactly as written. If by pur- 
suing a natural method, so much can be accomplished in a single 
year, is it not absolutely necessary that the present methods of 
primary teaching in our schools be revised, so that the valuable 
time of the youthful worker may be utilized to the greatest possi- 
ble extent ? 

It is difficult to describe the method adopted by Miss Funden- 
berg in producing the results she obtained—her method is as yet 
her own, but the results show that the most satisfactory work 
heretofore done in our best schools falls as far short of what 
really can be accomplished as the work of twenty years ago is 
short of the best work of our schools to-day. 


Supt. Public Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. GEO, J. LUCKEY. 





My Ring 
(Original.) 

“Where did you get your ring?” said Anna. |! told her I got 
itwhen I was sick in bed with the measles, Elizabeth. My 
mamma won't let me take my ring off my finger, because she is 
afraid I will lose the ring. Leighton Campbell had my ring on 
his finger. I think the ring is beautiful but | would like to have 
another one with a diamond in it. Wouldn't you, Elsie? | 
guess I've had this ring a whole year and have lost it once only. 
Ethel’s mamma _ has a diamond wedding ring, and | think my 
aunt has one. You can buy all the rings you want at jewelry 
stores if you have enough money. {got mine from my uncle. 
“Alice, 1 have three rings at home,” said Elizabeth to me just 
now. ‘One has a pink set in it too,” 

ALICE R. BOAS, age 7. 


The School Bell. 
(Original.) 

This bell belongs to the Mineral Kingdom because it is made 
of brass, and it is made out of copper and zinc. Men have to dig 
both these things out of the earth, 1 know. You can’t bend or 
break it for it is strong and heavy. If you let it fall it will make 
abig noise. and if you ring it I think it will say, “‘ Ding-dong !” 
Inside of it there is a big iron ball that knocks against the bell to 
make it ring, Hugh. The bell is very shiny and smooth to make 
tlook pretty. Mr. Garris, the janitor of our school, rings this 
tell for the children to come into the school-house. All bells are 
tot like this one for I have seen different kinds, haven't you ? 
“Take the bell out in the hall, Bruce,” said Miss Fundenberg to 
me, That’s where you saw me go, boys. 

BRUCE D. MILLAR, age 6. 


My Hand. 
(Original.) = * 

Can your hand hold things, Anna? “Yes, Hugh,” said she. 
lgot my hand hurt last night but it is nearly well now. Some 
people get their hands broken in wheels when the wheel goes 
ound but the hand can’t go all the way. My hand is smooth 
ada little bit soft too. It has ‘five fingers on it but one is a 

b. There are bones in our hands to make them strong to 
we, A man’s hand is bigger than mine but my hand will grow 
Nore and his won't, Willie, if 1 had no hand | could not write 
® work or play, and I would not like it. I can bend it any way 
lwant it to go. When I get ready for school I wash my hands 
HUvUGH C., SPRYER, age 6. 


Sclean as can be. 
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A String of Beads. 


(Original.) 

One day | asked Alline who gave her the beads, and she said, 
“Why, my mamma gave them to me.” | think they are beauti- 
ful, don’t you, Anna? Alline said, “‘ These beads cost nine cents, 
Elsie,” and then she took them home. They belong to the Min- 
eral Kingdom, because they are made of glass and silver, and - 
both these things are dug out of the ground. My big sister has 
a string of beads, and she wears them on her neck. They are 
not the same as Alline’s. 

Blind people make beads sometimes when they have nothing 
else to do, girls. One time I had a string of beads but they got 
broken very soon. They were blue, too. “O * beads are 
broken!” I said to my sister when she came home from school. 
People wear beads on their necks to make them look pretty, I 
guess. My mamma has a picture-frame just covered with blue 
beads, Anna. ELIZABETH MERTZ, age 6. 


My Necklace, 


(Original.) r 

“ Would you like to write about this beautiful necklace, Anna ?” 
asked Miss Fundenberg. “ Yes, ma’am,” I said. Mamma gave 
the locket to me, and my aunt gave me the chain last Christmas. 
The locket has a whole diamond in it fixed like a star. Yester- 
day I thought I had lost my chain, but it was in my pocket. “O 
I've lost my chain!” I cried. Don’t you think I cried almo-t too 
soon, girls? The locket is about the size of a dime, and | can 
open and close it, or put a picture in it if | want to. The chain 
is not very strong or heavy, and if it were I could not wear it, 
Elsie. You can buy necklaces at jewelry stores on Fifth avenue 
but I’m not sure about the different styles and prices. 

ANNA V. WELSH, age 7. 


A Mountain Trip. 
(Reproduction ) 

Dr. Snider said, “ I’m going to tell you a story about a boy and 
a girl, children.” The girl’s name was Laura and the boy’s name 
I forget. One day Laura said, “ Papa, will you take us a trip up 
the mountain?” The boy said, “ Yes, papa, let’s go to-morrow.” 
“ All right,” said their father. The next morning they got up 
very early and put bread, butter, hard-boiled eggs and salt in their 
basket and started off. 1 suppose they went on a train for the 
mountain was a long distance from their home. When they got 
further and further from home and nearer and nearer to the moun- 
tain, they saw a large bear coming out of its hole to look for some 
dinner, and the boy said, ““O look, papa, at that big dog over 
there ;” Laura laughed and said, “‘ Why that isn’t a dog, that’s a 
bear, boy.” After while they rode further where some beautiful 
flowers were growing out of the snow. “Just think, children, of 
flowers growing out of the snow!” said the gentleman. Then 
there was a stream flowing down the mountain where some ducks 
were sailing and fish too. I think they caught two fish. They 
had an elegant time and teased him to go again. 

ALLINE SPEER, age 7. 


on =. Snyder referred to is the president of the State normal school at Greeley, 
olo.—ED.) 


Our Trip. 
(Reproduction ) 

He has two children in his family and he told us something 
nice so we could write about it. One night when he was sitting 
in his study Laura said to him, “ Papa, suppose you take us up to 
the mountain.” Tindle said, “ All right, take us to-morrow.” 
Their mamma put lots of good things in the picnic basket for you 
always get hungry inthe woods. Pretty early they started before 
other people were out of bed. They saw lots of fish in a little 
brook and I think Tindle caught two big fellows. Laura found 
some flowers growing by some snow. While they were eating 
dinner Tindle said, **O what a big dog!” His sister told him it 
was a grizzler bear. He said, “ All right, it’s a bear,” and he 
was awful afraid of it. They sat in a cool shady place after the 
bear left and ate their dinner and I guess Mr. Snyder told bear 
stories. WILLIE ANDKEWS, age 6, 


(The work of the children marked “ original,” was sent to our office exactly as it 
left their hands.—Eb.) 


The declamations which Dr. E. E. Hale mentions in “A New 
Engiand Boyhood,” in the Atlantic Monthly, as one of the terrors 
of his boyhood are now referred to by him as one of the most use- 
ful exercises in which he took a part. He says: “I owe to the 
public school and to this now despised exercise of declamation 
that ease before an audience which I share with most New Eng- 
landers. This is to say that I owe to it the great pleasure of pub- 
lic speaking when there is anything to say. I think that most 
public men will agree with me that this is one of the most ex- 
quisite pleasures of life.” 

The teachers, who are debating the wisdom of coercing pupils 
into declamation on Friday afternoons, will find encouragement 
in this confession by Dr. Hale. 








Salutation of the Flag. 


By E. D. K., New York City. 


Let us get a glimpse of two out of the 
twenty-one Industrial schools of New 
York city during their unique exercise of 
“Saluting the Flag.” In both these 
schools, the benevolent, earnest eyes of 
Mr. Brace, from whose great heart 
sprung this grand scheme for neglected 
children, looks down from the portrait 
on the wall upon the results of his labors, 
differing in degree according to circum- 
stances and environment. 

In the first school we enter are nearly 300 Italians, all bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of their nationality, albeit the olive tint of 
cheek and brow varies in each little face. But the wonderful 
Italian eyes are there in every shade of languor or earnestness. 
Such eyes of liquid, velvety beauty could not be found in any 
other 300 children on the globe outside the Italian race. But 
they look wearied and painfully mature, as if they were being 
robbed of their childhood, as indeed they are, with their enforced 
cares of smaller children. Underneath this room, in a basement, 
is an improvised nursery where the baby brothers and sisters are 
brought by these children, or they could not be at school them- 
selves. These little over-burdened children cannot come to 
school regularly ; but where would they be, and how could they 
ever be half-way educated if the arms of this Industrial school 
had not gathered them in, and fitted a school-life to them, instead 
of fitting them to the iron measure of the public school? The 
stories their teachers tell of the patient kindness of these little 
brothers and sisters to the nursery babies they bring, would be a 
strong argument that the germ of good is born in every human 
heart. 

The teachers of these Industrial schools are large-hearted, and 
radiate a motherly, unselfish atmosphere that 1s felt the moment 
one comes in contact with them. Something else is required here 
besides a per cent. examination or a diploma to fit a teacher for 
this work. Hearts and Soxu/s are needed here, and the teachers 
give these as the sun dispenses warmth and life. 

“ Good morning, children.” 

“Good morning, teacher.” 

The piano strikes, and all who can speak English join in the 
opening song. The teacher reads a few appropriate verses from 
the Bible, and the school rise and with closed eyes and hands 
in a reverent attitude, repeat the “ Lord’s Prayer.’ What a picture 
they make! Two or three hundred little Italian waifs away 
from fatherland saying the New Testament prayer in a foreign 
tongue with all the reverence of devotees before a shrine. 
Oddly dressed little folks, and not the tidiest, but they seem very 
near, just now, to Him who drew little children unto Him. An- 
other signal and they sit, singing again with evident enjoyment. 

“You may now salute the flag.” 

A boy steps forward and takes the American flag, and stands 
a silent color bearer before the school. At signals, they rise, and 
with one hearty voice salute the flag in the following formula: 

“I give my headand my heart to my country. One country, 
one language, one flag!” 

The unconscious grace in touching head and heart—the vigor 
and spontaneity of the uplifted hands pointing to the “one flag—” 
is something to remember, and that soul who can hear that “ sa- 
lute” and declaration of a from the lips of these little for- 
eign children without a thrill is to be pitied. “ America” follows 
in a hearty song and the work of the day begins. 

As we pass out, a dark-eyed Italian mother with one babe in 
her arms, and another clinging to her skirts, stands at the door 
gazing with the utmost respect upon the scene. What does she 
think of it all ? 

Good bye, little strays from over the sea. When next the mad 
hands of anarchy shall attack the American flag you will fly to 
its rescue with your thrilling cry of “one country, one flag.” 

Come to another of these schools. Representatives of seven dif- 
ferent nationalities are gathered here, but the large proportion of 
fair hair and blue eyes proclaim the German type of nationality. 
Here is a new building, finished in light oak with plenty of good 
equipment for school work. This kindergarten is a picture with 
the pretty, industrial work above the little blonde heads. The 
children move about with liberty in their movements, but no li- 
cense: The respectful air of the dominant nationatity is over all. 
That little golden-hair, with the Lord Fauntleroy collar, just 
handing his teacher the June roses, shows the attempt of some 
struggling mother to give her boy a well-to-do look, even if the 
suit is ill-fitting and badly matched. The lady principal meets us 
with that generous-hearted, gracious kindliness that mark the lead- 
ers in this work, and shows her room, with a large, sunny “ plant- 
window ” full of fresh green beauty: A basket of roses on a tiny 
stand in the center of the room, from some friend outside, gives 
an air of refinement to the room that educates these little ones 
from barren homes, during every minute of the school hours. 

The same cheery exchange of greeting between teachers and 
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children as at the first school; the same choice selection of Bibl 
reading, the same reverent prayer, and the children were ready fy 
the patriotic salutation of the flag. 

A little colored girl steps upon the platform and unwinds the 
silken stars and stripes ; the children rise and the same formula 
“I give my head and my heart,” is proclaimed from the lips of 
these earnest children in whom there is not one evidence of, 
compulsory repetition, but whose tones are full of serious meap. 
ing. The flag dips in response to the voluntary pledge, Taising 
again as the words “ our flag” reach the lips. 

The school join in the song, “ Flags of Many Nations,” as , 
raed brings forward and lays upon the desk a handful of littk 

ags. 

Holding aloft the first—the German colors—the school, led by 
piano, give the answering song, “‘ The Watch on the Rhine.” 

Ireland’s flag—a harp on a green ground—calls out “The 
Harp that once Thro’ Tara’s Halls.” 

Scotland’s symbol—and “ The Blue Bells of Scotland ” fills the 
room with its winsome melody. 

Union Jack—and “Heart of Freedom” rings out its triun- 
phant tone with no uncertain sound. 

The French “ red, white, and blue” brings the “ Marseillaise” 
in response with a dash and verve that belong to it. 

Italy’s colors—- and “ Beautiful Venice the Pride of the Sea” 
floats through the room. 

The boy gathers the flags again, holding them as the school 
unite in singing ‘‘ There are Many Flags in Many Lands.” Some 
of these verses (given below) were given as a concert recitation 
by the school, alternating with the chorus in song, while a pretty 
effect was secured by a soft refrain, in song from the back of 
the large double rooms : 


THERE ARE MANY FLAGS IN MANY LANDS. 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own “ Red, White, and Blue.” 
Chorus. 


Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag, 
Its stripes and white stars, too ; 

There is no flag in any land, 
Like our own “ Red, White, and Blue.” 


I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure if I only knew 
How to get them here, I could make a flag 
Of glorious * Red, White, and Blue.” 
Chorus.— 
1 would cut a piece from the evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue. 
Chorus.— 
Then I’d want a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright ; 
And put them together side by side 
For my stripes of red and white. 
Chorus.— 


At the close of “ Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” a boy 
stepped to the center of the room, held aloft the large American 
flag, calling for ‘Three cheers for the red, white, and blue,” 
which were given with a will. 

After this exercise, which is given at this length but once 
every week, the children march to music to their different rooms. 
Later a pretty flag drill with countermarching was given by 16 
little girls, in a vacant room below. 

No words of mere description can give a true idea of the effect 
of this scene with these children, of many nationalities, living ut 
der the American Flag, with all the meaning which attaches tot 
in connection with these same children. Liberty and citizenship 
are written in every fold of the national emblem, and these chil 
dren are learning to read the invisible language and ¢her duties 
to this flag as little American citizens. What lesson so Mm 
needed by other nations borne to our shores by every tide 
when shall this lesson be commenced if not with the children? 
Valuable lessons of self-respect and self-reliance were taught 
these children in the purchase of this large flag; 250 children 
contributed one dime ,each, earned by personal service, and not 
accepted without. Every child thus has a personal right in the 
flag. “Before this year closes,” said the principal, “the clas 
which will pass next year to the public schools will have made 
flag with their own hands.” 

The Industrial schools of New York city are illustrating wha 
schools for the people mean, and are silently showing that 
is time to teach children the duties of American citizenship, eve 
if alittle less geography, and a little less arithmetic are learned ® 
consequence. They are proving, with the least desirable mater 
ial, in this immense city that character training is more importatt 
than class grades, and patriotism is a higher thing than a wo 
of percentages, 
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Emma Marwedel, 


Miss Marwedel was the last of the three German kindergart- 
ners, to answer to Miss E. P. Peabody's request for teachers to 
introduce Friedrich Froebel’s educational principles in America. 
Miss Peabody became first impressed with the importance of Foe- 
bel’s system by investigating a kindergarten fundamental to the 
Woman’s Art Industrial School at Hamburg, Germany. This 
school, the first in Prussia, was originated by its principal, Miss 
Marwedel, who had, previously, studied the Woman's labor prob- 
lem in England, France, and Belgium, and written on this topic. 

In 1872, Miss Marwedel established, with great success, her 
first kindergarten primary, and kindergarten training school, at 
Washington, D.C. Theprinciples of the new education attracted 
the progressive members of Congress, and President Garfield, 
Secretary Blaine, Senators Sherman, Blair, Sprague, Admiral 
Walker, and many others were patrons of this successful institu- 
tion. 

In 1875 Miss Peabody attempted to establish a free kinder- 
garten training school, by the aid of the Peabody fund, with Miss 
Marwedel as principal. - Failing in this, Miss Peabody encour- 
aged Miss Marwedel to undertake pioneer kindergarten work in 
California. 

In 1876 Miss Marwedel went to Los Angeles where she was 
hardly settled before she declined the request of the city school 
superintendent at San Francisco to establish the first public kin- 
dergarten connected with public schools. This refusal was made 
on the ground that no model kindergarten could exist without its 
life germ and charm, “a garden.” 

insufficient support in the first school induced her to accept an 
offer from Oakland, leaving a very successful work in a free in- 
dustrial evening school with 14 volunteer teachers, and a large 
number of pupils; Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, well known by her 
successful introduction of the first free kindergartens, being her 
first pupil. 

At Oakland the first Froebel society was started. Berkeley uni- 
versity with its rural life awoke Miss Marwedel’s desire to de- 
monstrate Froebel’s system with the children of the professors 
there. In order to secure a better financial success, it was deemed 
best to reach for a larger field at San Francisco. Miss Mar- 
wedel’s ideal of developing and interesting the child as much as 
— in the open air, was fully carried out here on a 50 acre 
ot in best part of the city with the school in the center. Here a 
real school garden enabled young and old to enjoy “ a harmoni- 
ously rounded preparation for life in living.” Miss Marwedel set 
out nine school gardens with her own hands in America. A bar, 
climbing posts, swings, spades and other tools, the care of ani- 
mals (for instance, the silk worm), mulberry trees, vegetables, 
and flowers, developed head, heart, and hand. 

The effect of light, colors, and ethics, were studied and 
fostered in every part of indoor and outdoor life. The poetical 
beauty of the so-called “palm grove,” with its birds, its frag- 
fance, its cool shades, and its everlasting wealth of roses : its over- 

ging bowers, and cosy nooks, played forever melodies of na- 
ture into the plastic soul of the child. 

Henee, in constant connection with nature, its beauty and laws, 
nourishing its constructive while suppressing its destructive pro- 
Pensities, the phenomona of life and its duties fell under the ob- 
servation of the child, leaving its self-activity to the solution of 
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causes and effects in natural sciences. Hence, offering equally 
symbolic, abstracting, and comparative concre’e conception of 
the nature of things. With these general views Miss Marwedel’s 
training school corresponded fully in its broad platform, offering 
a curriculum of studies, at that time, 1882, for which neither the 
public nor the students were prepared. 

Her program points to the assistance of Prof. Josiah Royce 
(now at Harvard), in studying mind, while Miss Marwedel lec- 
tured on History of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Education, 
comparing systems and theories leading to Freebel, giving the his- 
tory of his system here and abroad, and, finally, lecturing to 
mothers on psychology. Enabled to advance children from the 
kindergarten to the primary department, connecting link in link 
methodically, a harmonious and individual development resulted. 
Farther consideration directed Miss Marwedel to consolidate 
these practical experiences; namely, in writing her ‘“ Conscious 
Motherhood,” her “ Illustrated Botany,” and in the reproduction 
of her original charts, divided into different sections. The whole 
series considered the gradual development of the child from the 
cradle throughout the school. To accomplish this Miss Marwe- 
del was obliged to discontinue her work at San Francisco, and 
leave for the East. This change was followed by a year's stay in 
Europe, where she studied the juvenile art industries. 

Since 1865, her active career in progressive education in Eu- 
rope, and since 1870 in America, and her former appeal for an 
International Educational League, facilitated her intercourse in 
both hemispheres, and brought her full recognition of her system- 
atized extension of Froebel’s method known as E. Marwedel's 
“Circular System,” and “ Form, Color, and Number Charts,” be- 
ginning in the cradle. These charts have received high com- 
mendation, and will be exhibited at the World’s Fair. 

Though impaired in health Miss Marwedel feels greatly en- 
couraged by the high and universal appreciation of her work, and 
her thoughts, for which she had to undergo ail the usual re- 
verses connected with progressive reform work. Having re- 
turned to California Miss Marwedel devotes her full enthusiasm 
and energy, to the consideration and advancement of the work 
that has always been foremost in her heart and purpose. The 
high aims of this distinguished lady, the integrity of her charac- 
ter, the steadiness of her purpose to give to this country a pure 
kindergarten in its original freedom and true development, have 
made her name one to be admired and honored. All those who 
appreciate what it has cost in courage, labor, and devotion to es- 
tablish the kindergarten in America will be rejoiced that this 
pioneer has lived to see a successful result of her efforts and to 
receive the appreciation that is herdue. Miss Marwedel has 
been appointed as advisor in four committees in connection with 
the Chicago Exposition, and her full-life picture will be placed in 
the reception room of the California woman's department in hon- 
or of her work as an educator, writer, and philanthropist, and a 
pioneer in the advancement of Froebel’s system on the Pacific 
coast. 


If the teachers would begin upon the work of the year, with an 
eye to Dr. Hale’s program as to how to get the best of life, there 
would be fewer broken down teachers next spring. He says: 


“For the body, first- sleep, and enough of it. is the prime necessity. 
Enough exercise, and good food and enough, are other necessities, But sleep 
—good sleep, and enough of it—this is a necessity without which you cannot 
have exercise of use, nor the food. The average night of the world is about 
eleven twenty-fourths of the average day. For myself, I long since settled 
down on ten hours’ sleep in the twenty-four as g for me; and in this, as in 
all things, I get the best. An hour after unch or dinnerand nine hours between 
9.30 in the evening and 6.30 in the morning make a good division. 

About food, you will tind out soon what you digest and what you donot, The 
less you think of it the better. Take tsme enough for ed meals, and eat them 
in company whenever you can. There is no need for hurry in life—least of all 
when we are eating. You should never sit down to the table to eat when you 
come in from work dead tired. Lie down for ten minutes first, or take a cup of 
tea, or even of wine—that is what wine is for, and the —_ thing it 1s for. But, 
before you eat, wait till the machine is a little rested or refreshed. 

Never work the brain on intricate work after 3 in the afternoon, if you mean 
to sleep. For the evening, no work and not too much reading.” 


The Berkeley school in Chicago, besides suggesting courses of 
summer reading suited to all ages between 7 and 18 years, has a 
list of prizes, for the best collection of butterflies, for the best col- 
lection of moths and beetles, for the best collection of minerais, 
and for the best original sketch from nature, made during the 
current summer. This stimulus to field work by boys in the 
time usually given to idleness cannot fail of good results. Ob- 
servation and classification will be taught and fostered, by means 
which will never be recognized as instruction. It will put the 
pupils in contact with nature and in this companionship they are 
comparatively safe. The list of books recommended for their 
summer reading embraces a few of the classics, not forgetting 
Saintine’s Picciola. 


Gen. Armstrong, in sending out the Hampton Indian students 
for their summer sojourn among the farmers, gives them a 
circular of printed suggestions and advice for their guidance 
through the summer. The following are the three last in the 
list : 

** Remember that cider and all other intoxicating drinks are against the rule, 
and you must let them alone. 
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ae use of tobacco is forbidden, while away the same as it is while you are at 
school. 

Go to church and Sunday-school when you can and follow the example of the 
best people you know.” 


Is not the advice, “ Follow the example of the best people you 
know,” a pretty safe ethical direction to all classes of students. 


Mr. Holt’s Seed oo Vocal Music 


The ninth annual session of this institution, held at Lexington, 
Mass., closed with a concert and graduating exercises, Aug. 19, 
after the largest and most successful session in its history. 
From a small beginning this school has grown steadily till it now 
exerts a powerful influence for the cause of music through the 
many trained teachers which it sends out. The school is con- 
ducted on a broad educational basis, and aims to bring the 
teaching of vocal music within the ability of every successful class 
teacher in the country. The fact that a number of the principals 
of the New York city schools were members of Mr. Holt’s school 
this year, in constant attendance, is not only a compliment to Mr. 
Holt, but it speaks well for the progress and enterprise of the 
New York principals. 

The course of lectures on educational subjects and principles 
in teaching given this year by John W. Dickinson, Sec. Massa- 
chusetts board of education, Dr. Larkin Dunton, head master of 
the Boston normal school, and Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, president 
of the Emerson College of Oratory, were exceedingly helpful, fol- 
lowed as they were by Mr. Holt, in a clear and practical illustra- 
tion of the application of each principle in teaching vocal music. 

Mr. Holt’s new and original system of teaching vocal harmony, 
proved especially interesting to all singers and teachers of vocal 
music who were present. This system first establishes perfect 
intonation, and treats of sounds in their swccesszon giving each 
singer absolute command of his individual part or melody. When 
this is accomplished, the combinations of melcdies by different 
voices gives perfect vocal harmony. No instruments are used in 
teaching this system, either in tune or time beyond giving the 
standard in each. The system is educational, and progress de- 
pends upon the mental activity and growth of the pupil. The 
study of vocal music under such conditions, becomes a most de- 
lightful exercise for both pupils and teacher. 





An exchange gives the credit of this delicate language toa 
Boston teacher : 

“Do you mind what I’m giving you now?” 

“ Come, get up there, get a wiggle on you there.” 

“Shut up there now, I’m talking!” 

It hardly sounds Athenian; still it may be some ordinary 
mortals have stolen into the fold. 





The Chautauqua system of education announces as the subjects 
for home reading during the coming year the Diplomatic Rela- 
tions of the United States with Foreign Powers, the History, 
Literature, and Art of Greece. The required volumes have been 
prepared by Mr. Wm. E. Curtis, of the state department, Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, of London university, Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, 
Mr. James R. Joy, and Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, of Yale. 


The state of Georgia has held its first ‘‘ Normal ” this summer 
at Athens. The state had not the means to defray expenses and 
the teachers went into camp. About 227 teachers have been in at- 
tendance and they have had a good and profitable time. They car- 
ried their own bedding and slept oncots. Groceries were bought 
by the wholesale, cooks were employed and the boarding given 
at actual cost, $2.50 a week. They had the governor of the state 
out to dinner, who declared he “ enjoyed it as much as at any 
hotel dinner in Atlanta.” The teachers were in school from 9 to 
12 o’clock—and from 3 to 5 in the afternoon. 

Any words of commendation for such efforts as these at self- 
improvement seem needless. There can be but one result in the 
progress of any state, where determined, ambitious teachers like 
these are at the helm. 








The Roman Catholic summer school at New London has closed 
a successful three weeks’ session, with an attendance of 400. It 
is announced that the course of study will be continued through 
the winter, beginning in October, in a similar manner to the 
Chautauqua system. This winter’s course will embrace natural 
philosophy, general history (religious, civic, artistic, and literary), 
literature and a special course in pedagogy. At the head of each 
of these departments of study will be men, famous in their sep- 
arate lines, who will indicate the text-books to be used in their 
courses, and who will deliver lectures at stated times in the large 
centers of population. These will be published separately for the 
benefit of those who desire to take an eclectic course. At the 
close of the year the committee will issue examinations, and cer- 
tificates will be awarded to those who answer correctly When 
the course is finished, and it may take several years to complete 
one course, diplomas will be awarded. 





The Flushing, L. 1., high school is the only one in Queens county 
designated by the state superintendent of public instruction to 
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conduct a teachers’ training class. With the beginning of the 
school year on September 19 the training class will be offered 
special facilities in the work of preparing for teaching. The work 
has been extended to cover a full year. Candidates for admission 
must have either a third grade certificate or a Regent’s prelimin- 
ary with United States history, civil government and physiology, 
No charges will be made for tuition until the class numbers twenty. 
four, the limit allowed by the state. Training class punils who 
have the time are allowed to take any academic subjects which 
will not interfere with their profess‘onal work. All persons desir- 
ing toenter the training class must declare their intention to teach 
in the public schools of the state, unless they wish to pay for tui- 
tion. 

Special opportunities are offered to pupils living in adjoining 
towns who desire to prepare in the academic department for en- 
trance to the training class. Students must begin their work the 
first week of the fullterm or the week beginning February 3, and 
in - gd to obtain free tuition must remain at least sixteen full 
weeks. 





The 38th annual meeting of the New York State Association 
of School Commissioners and Superintendents will be held at 
Watertown, Sept. 13, 14, and 15. 

There will be a report on legislation, by Com. L. F. Stillman. 

A report on compulsory education, by Com. S. W. Maxon. 

A paper on “ Agriculture and the Public Schools,” by Com, J. 
L. Lusk. 

Third grade certificates and rural schools, by Com. J. D. Cary. 

Supervision of country schools, by Com. J. W. Kniskern. 

Address by Hon. Jared Sandford, deputy superintendent of 
public instruction. 

A discussion on the Grading of Rural Schools, by several com- 
missioners. 

A paper on Institute Work, by A. S. Downing. 

Overcoming Indifference in Schools, by Com. J. B. Merrill. 

Address by Hon. J. F. Crooker, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

A paper on University Extension, by Prof. Chas. F. Wheelock, 
and Prof. R. W. Thomas. 

The Teaching of English, by Supt. John Kennedy. 

Current Topics, by Com. W. J. Barr, and Com. F. R. Smith, 

Report of standing committees. 

The railroads give one-third fare returning ; to those who havea 
certificate from the railroad that they bought a ticket. 





The Lake Madison (S. D.) Chautauqua and Summer School 
Association has achieved a wonderful success for its second year. 
With a program second to none in the West, its gate receipts 
have exceeded its running expenses by more than a thousand dol- 
lars. This speaks much for the general appreciation of educa- 
tiozal advantages in South Dakota. 

The summer school in connection with the assembly under the 
directorship of Dr. H. E. Kratz, supt. of the Sioux City schools, 
lowa, did excellent work. A strong faculty, broad curriculum, 
large attendance and deep interest characterized theschool. The 
great West is alive and eager to seize every means which promi- 
ses an advance along the line of education and culture. 





Miss Ada C. Sweet has been appointed by the mayor of Chicago, 
to a position upon the board of education in that city. The /#- 
ter Ocean says : 

“It was the best appointment he could have made, and al- 
though the council did not do the graceful thing in suspending 
the rules and promptly confirming the appointment, there is no 
doubt of her final confirmation. There are two other able women 
on the school board, Mrs. Flower and Miss Burt, making one for 
each division.” The paper also considers it a matter of congratu- 
lation that this appointment offers a prospect of having the schools 
served by an official who would do business on strictly business 
principles without regard to influence. 


Great care should be taken at this season of the year that JOUR- 
NAL subscribers give us notice of their change of address. Send us 
a postal at once, if there is to be any change in address, that 
papers may not be lost. Send the old address and the new one 
at the same time. 





Frequent requests come to us that the large pictures designed 
for language teaching (printed monthly in the Primary edition of 
THE JOURNAL) be printed on the backs of advertising pages 
that they may be detached and used in the school-room, without 
endangering the loss of other matter. The suggestion is certainly 
a reasonable one, and arrangements will soon be made to accede 
to this request. 





Our attention has been called to an error in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL of June 25; Prof. W. H. Payne of the University of 
Nashville, is spoken of as the Chancellor of Vanderbilt university; 
this postis filled by the venerable Dr. Garland. All such errors 
are sources of disappointment and «hagrin. 
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IN THE TALL BOUGHS. 
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Henry and Bessie liked 
to ride on the hay wagon. 
The new-mown hay 
smelled very sweet. 











Words ANON. Music arr. from Franz Apr. 

j j AN \ ae 
2 sod 
——— 4 —_4+—__ 6 —_ + —_j + —_ ~~ — 


1. In the tall boughson the tree - top,There’sa nest 
2. When the wind blows thro’the branches, Rocks the cra 
3. There the bright leaves hangin clus-ters, Bird- ie’s cur 
4. In the even-ing 





bird-ie’s moth -er Hov- ers o’er 





peearaee es 4—¢—_,_2 
ip ae eee 









Sometimes Henry would 
take a fork and turn the 
hay over as it lay drying 
in the sun. Bessie could 
not use the fork, it was 
too heavy for her. 





so snug and warm. In it 
- dle to and fro, Hap - py 
- tainssoft are they, And they 
the co-sy nest, Warbl-ing, 


\ a. 
a ee 















One day Henry and 
Bessie went to the woods 
and picked up enough 
pine needles to stuff a 
pillow for their mamma. 
Aunt Bessie made a 


—_ 





























> - > > =} nals > — {= ~ S a a - d Uncl 
eat coaeneommee Fer SERS Ge Se = ate $5: | pretty cover, an ncle 
= Se = => SS == a —e = —#-} a $F J _ Ben sent it to New York. 
7 : i n s . ; “It smells just like the 
sleeps a lit-tle bird - ie, Safe in sun - shine,safein storm: In it woods,” mamma wrote 

bird - ie chirping, chirp- ing, Rock-ing safe - ly to and _ fro; Hap - py back. 

shade him while he’s sleep - ing, When his par - entsare a - way; And they 

chirp - ing, oh, so sweet- ly, While herbird - ie is at rest; Warbling, “Would it not be nice 
2 Pa eS . #. #. to make some more and 
5:2 = =: > — a sm tl — a :— = Se give them to poor people 
ess >——— —————— _—_ ma vein | i —— —t— ———_ ft -— who can never go to the 




















chirp - ing, oh, so sweet - ly While her bird 





A. B. Waite. 
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THE BEE’S HONEY. 
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woods ?”’ said Bessie one 
day. Henry thought it 
was a fine plan. So be- 





- ents are @& - Way. 


There were a great 
- ie is at 


many ferns growing in 
the woods, and the chil- 
dren thought they would 
make some ferneries to 
give away. They took 
some money from their 
banks, and bought some 
pretty little jars. These 
were filled with soil from 
the woods, and a pretty 
fern set in the middle. 


=) —————h}—h-- | ——- -, fore they went home 
ae serene = ee ee = y ; , 
A b-»——__—__s—_o— ==. ° oe E >——————}f_ they had made six more 
———— tr - J FF pillows, which they sent 
| sleeps a lit-tle bird - ie, Safe in sun - shine,safe in storm. to sick children. 
| bird . ie chirping, chirp - ing, Rock-ing safe - ly to and fro. 

shade him while he’s sleep - ing, When his par 
| 


rest. 


Evizanerin U. EmMerson. 






































pet Vivace. 4f- x _— “4 ee ee ren Mee jx Around the edge they 

i. SSS a re ES TE fr : {=+-=+ —+-— planted some wild vines, 
i — — a 

= SSS: os een mecommccommaimamanee & moines oe je —=$=4 and covered the earth 

, : : * with moss. They were 

1. Bee, bee, come hith-er to me, And showme yourbag of hon - ey; Bee, bee, fly very pretty, but Henry 

2. Bee, bee, come hith-er to me, And showme yourbag of hon- ey; Bee, bee, fly pi | Bessie did not keep 

- ee ~ : o—_ >. -,--@:_@ _@ . any. They gave them 

54-4 $- sf — SSS LS ES === away to poor children in 

ee P= : a. aes — => c——--——z—J_‘the city, who never see 


the pretty ferns growing. 








Stories tor Reproduction. 


(The following little stories constitute one complete story, told in sections. 
It is designed for children to take one story each day, after giving the substance 
of the preceding ones, as a review.) 


_ When Henry and Bessie were in the country they went berry- 
ing. They were very thirsty, and were so glad when they came 
toa spring. They did not have any cup to drink from, so Henry 
picked up a large leaf and used it fora cup. Bessie thought the 
water tasted very nice from the fresh, green leaf. 





One day there was to be a picnic, and Henry and Bessie were 
asked to go. Every one was to bring something nice to eat. 
Aunt Bessie made two dozen cunning little cakes for Henry and 
Bessie to take. They were baked in little round tins, and iced. 
When the basket was opened, all the other children said, “Oh, 
how lovely!” 





There was a funny little calf at grandpa’s, where Henry and 
Bessie were staying. It had a white spot on its nose, and the 
children named it White Nose. The calf would follow them all 
Over the farm, and they made a pet of it. 





_ Sometimes Uncle Ben would take the children rowing on the 
little lake near the farm-house. He had a pretty boat, painted 
blue and white, which he named “Bessie.” Henry wanted to 
learn how to row, so his uncle taught him. Bessie learned to 
Steer very well. 





They stayed at grandpa’s until school opened. They would 
have fiked to stay till the nuts were ripe, but they knew they 
could not. They did not lose their nuts, for Uncle Ben sent a 
large box full of hickory nuts, butternuts, and hazel nuts. 





School began one bright Monday morning in September. “I 
don’t believe that | want togo to school,” said Bessie, when it was 
time to start. “O yes, you do!” said Henry ; “come or we shall 
be late.” 





The teacher was glad to see them, and she hoped they had a 
pleasant time. The other children began to come in, and every- 
body asked everybody else, ‘Did you have a good time?” And 
everybody said, “ Yes, thank you.” 


The school-room looked strange to the children, and Bessie told 
Henry she almost forgot where her own chair was. But she found 
it, and as she sat down she thought she was glad to be in school 
again. 





They sang a merry song and then the teacher told them a 
pretty story. Pretty soon the slates and pencils were brought 
out, and they had a language lesson. 





The teacher told each child to write a story about something 
they had done that summer. Bessie wrote about riding on a load 
of hay, and the teacher said it was a very nice story. 





Henry wrote a story about going fishing with his Uncle Ben. 
Below the story he drew a picture of Uncle Ben and himself in a 
boat. 














Supplementary. 


The Birthday Box. 


By JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


(Two little girls seated, with their dolls, in little chairs. Preparations: A 

und candy box, which must contain two little cakes and may also have bon- 

ns. In one of the cakes a ring must be pressed below the surface, and in the 
other a little key. They can afterwards be frosted, but it isnot necessary. This 
box must be wrapped as the dialogue indicates.) 


Nett#e. I’m so glad you came to see me to-day, Alice, for this 
is my birthday. 

Alice. Oh, goody. Have you had any presents ? 

Nettie. Yes; two or three ; but Mammaand Papa haven’t given 
me anything yet, and they always do, you know. 

Alice. Perhaps—Why, Nettie, what is that? (4 box és shovea 
in at the door by an unseen hand.) 

Nettie. li wonder! (Gets z¢.) The wrapper says: “ For Net- 
tie, on her birthday.” 

Alice. Do open it, quick ! 

Nettie. (After untying string and taking off paper.) Why, 
there’s another wrapper and it says: ‘“ With lots of love and 
many kisses.” 

Alice. Well, do get the paper off! 

Nettie. Umburrying! (7akes off another string and paper.) 

Alice. Another paper with writing ? What does that say ? 

Nettie (Reads.) 1 send you, dear, a box of blisses.” 

Alice. Oh, that rhymes! But get it off. 

Nettie. (Takes off the paper.) Another! (Reads) “ Untying 
strings is paying toll.” 

Alice. Well, 1 should think it was! Let me untie this one. 
(Nettie lets her;) 

Nettie (reads.) “‘ Be patient till you learn the whole ;” I must 
untie this myself, you see, Alice. (Zakes off another paper and 
reads.) “ But you will surely find, at last.” 

Alice. Not all, yet? Can't you untie faster, Nettie ? 

Nettie. That’s off! ‘The new paper says: ‘“ The nicest kind 
of a repast.” That means a feast, Alice. There is something 
good toeatin here.” (Takes off last wrapper and finds box.) 
Two little cakes! What a queer present for Mamma and Papa to 
give me! But how cunning they are! I am going to let you have 
one, Alice, (hands her one.) 

Alice. Thank you, Nettie; but half of one is enough for you 
to give away. I'll break it intwo. (Breaks zt.) Oh, Nettie, see 
here ! 

Nettie. Whatis it? Let me see. (Zakes the broken cake and 
finds the ring. This cake should be marked beforehand.) Just 
what I have been wanting, and Mamma knew it! I wonder if 
there is anything in the other little cake. 

Alice. Break it, and see. 

Nettie. will. (Breaks zt.) Here is a little key. 

Alice. Akey! That's strange! Is it a new key? 

Nettie. Yes; and I do believe I know what it means. Papa 
knew I wanted a little writing desk and perhaps he bought me 
one. 

Alice. Where do you suppose it is ? 

Nettie. In my room, maybe. Let us go and see. Bring all 
the things and our dolls, and we'll all have a good time up stairs 

All go out.) 


»* 
Gladly May Our Song be Ringing. 


(Motion song. Tune; “ John Brown.”) 
By ROSE SEELYE MILLER, Ipswich, South Dakota. 


Here we're sitting in our places, 
Now we're standing on our feet, 
Now we'll turn ourselves around, 
And make a circle quite complete ; 
And we'll clap our hands together, 
And we'll lightly tap our feet, 
While we sing our motion song. 
Chorus : 
Gladly may our song be ringing, 
Happy, happy voices singing ; 
All our joy in song we're bringing 
As we sing our motion song. 


We have sat here in our places, 
And we've studied in our books, 
’Till you know that we are tired 
By our weary ways and looks ; 
So we'll lay aside our lessons, 
With all their hooks and crooks, 
And sing our motion song. 


Chorus : 


Now you see that we are rested, 
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For we've moved ourselves about ; 
We have clapped our hands together, 
Now we'll turn them in and out, 
And we'll join in song together 
Without a frown or pout, 
As we sing our motion song. 
Chorus : 
Now we'll turn us to our lessons, 
And we'll gladly do our best, 
And we'll study all the harder, 
Now we've had a little rest 
You see it gives us courage 
And energy and zest 
To sing our motion song. 
Chorus : 


(Motions made as indicated by words, Tap the feet, keeping time with chorus.) 
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Five Little Rabbits. 


Five little rabbits went out to walk. 
They liked to boast as well as talk. 


The first one said: “I hear a gun.” 

The second one said: “I'll not run.” 
The two little ones said: ‘Let us stay in the shade.” 
The big one said: “I’m not afraid!” 


Bang! bang! went the gun, 


And they ran every one. — Selected. 


¥ 
A Mortifying Mistake, 


I studied my tables over and over, and backward and forward 

But Teouldn’t remember six times nine, and I didn’t know what 

Till + tas told me to play with my doll, and not to bother my 

“= al her * fifty-four’ for a while, you'll learn it by heart,” 
she said. 


So I took my favorite, Mary Ann (though I thought ‘twas a 
dreadful shame, 
To give such a perfectly lovely child such a perfectly horrid 


name). 

And | called her my dear little “ fifty-four” a hundred times, till 
I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as the answer of two times 
two. 


Next day, Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always acts so proud, 
Said, “ Six times nine is fifty-two,” and I nearly laughed aloud! 
But I wished I hadn't when teacher said,‘ Now Dorothy, tell if 


you can,” 
For | thought of my doll and—sakes alive !--I answered—“ Mary 
Ann!” —— Selected. 


¥ 
The Knickerbocker Boy. 


I'm a knickerbocker boy ! 
See my coat and breeches ! 
Cuffs and collar, pocket too— 
Made with many stitches ! 
I must have a watch and chain, 
A silk umbrella and a cane— 
No more kites and skirts for me! 
I’m a big boy—don’t you see? 


Knickerbockers !_ Knickerbockers! 

Give away my other clothes ! 
Give away my horse with rockers ; 

I want one that really goes. 
But two nice live goats will do ; 
And I want a wagon too. 
No more chairs hitched up for me! 
I’m a big boy now—don’t you see? 

—-St, Nicholas. 
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That’s the Way. 
Just a little every day, 
That s the way 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow. 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst. 
Slowly slowly—at the first. 
That’s the way! 
Just a little every day. 
Just a little every day, 
That's the way ! 
Children learn to read and write, 
Bit by bit, and mite by mite. 
Never any one,I say, 
Leap: to knowledge and its power. 
Slowly—slowly—hour by hour. 
That's the way ! 
Just a little every day. 


— St. Nicholas. 


Jonny’s Reckoning, 
I've thought of such a jolly plan! The calendar, you know, 


Seems quite unfinished, for most months keep spilling over so, 
Now should they all have just four weeks, the pages would look 


neat, 
And surplus days together form another month complete. 


An extra month with one odd day—oh, wouldn't it be prime 
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Boys’ Rights. 
(For Declamation.) 


If you will give me your attention, I will speak to you a few 
minutes about boys’ rights. People seem to think that a boy is 
only to make himself useful, If a shower comes up while the 
family is at church, a boy can just run home through the pouring 
rain and bring half a dozen umbrellas back with him. “ Rain,” 
they say, “is good for boys—it makes them grow.” But let that 
same boy suggest on Tuesday, if it happens to be a rainy day, 


that he would like to go fishing, and at once he hears from all, 


sides, ““O, no; you will cate h your death cold! Stay at home 
and work in the garden!” Now, what I want to know is: Why 
isn’t it just as dangerous for a boy to get soaking wet working in 
the garden ona rainy day as to go fishing ? 

I think boys are entitled to their share of room in the world, 
but they don’t get it. If a boy happens to get a good place 
where he can see the parade, some big man comes along and 
crowds him out of it. If he spends his last cent for a good 
whistle, and thinks he is going to have a fine time with it, he 
wakes up some morning and finds it missing, “‘ because it makes 
so much noise, no one could endure it.” Now, I'd like to have 
a fiddle and a drum and an accordion and a bagpipe, and invite 
the boys to come and have a grand concert once in a while, but 
I'd get sent out in the street quick if I should try it once. 

But I shall be a man some day, and 1’ll make things right. 
Boys will have a good time then, | tell you. It seems as though 
I should never grow up—but | shall, and then I’m going to be the 





If this were done, and added on to our vacation-time ! biggest kind of an advocate for boys’ rights. — Selected. 
é é 5 5 eoTHEce 
OH, MY HEAD! tandard Manikin 


Is a familiar cry to all, headache being one of the 
most common of complaints. As a general rule, 
headache arises from a __ Hfully colored true to life and printed on 


with only 





sults. Purely 
and sugar - coated, they 





OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
For schools and students. One-half life- 


| 
| et td 
| 


|size. Contains 1oo different plates, beauti- 


° *4° durable cloth. Separate manikins of impor- 

disordered condition of | tant a, al’ ae of alchohol re 

‘ > swar > smoking illustrated. New and novel folding 

the stomac h, lin er, Ol arrangement. Most compact, folds to IgxI9 

bowels frequently from | inches, Brass hinges to all flaps. Elegant 

, . “ durable linen binding with silver lettering. 

all these together. The Cloth bound manual. Far better and more 

z : a; practical than any other manikin in the 

simplest remedy isadose | market. Lowest in price. Live agents 

b] : “i : wanted. Send for full description. 

of Ayer’s Pills. 1 hough E, L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 

prompt and energetic 





in their action, the use What do you know about the 


of these pills is attended HISTORY *»> > 7» 


best re- OF 


vegetable je « EDUCATION. 


f ¢ r Four Invaluable Books: 
, ae 4 a 
- are the Ideal Family BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 
Medicine. Their effect j is to strengthen and regu- Cloth. 286 pp. Net, postpaid, 45 cents 
KELLOGG’S LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. Pa 
late all the functions. For the cure of indigestion, % pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents, 2 
biliousness, nausea, costiveness, neuralgia, slug- | @RACK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, Cloth 


gishness of the liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain | BRINHART’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


in the side, and sick headache, take 


Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 cents. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills A5cents post 


Prepared by Dr, J, C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Mass, 
Every Dose Effective. 


EACH PAID. 
SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in cloth, from 190 to 250 pp. each. Many 
are specially adopted for Institute work 





HOME AGAIN 


Allen’s Mind Studies. 

Allen’s Temperament in Eduxation. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 


7 acati ahs ai i ; : Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
After vacation, change of air, diet, and mode of life is often at- Browning's Educational Theories. 
tended with physical derangements. To regulate the system and Catkins’ Ear and Vo:ce Training. 


preserve the health gained by the summer-outing, take 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Autobiogra hy of Froebel. 

Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 
veo? s Simple Experiments in 
The Standard Physiology. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. *e* Descriptive catalogue on application. 





Has cured others, will cure you. |B. L. KELLOGG &C0., New York & Chicago. 
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Correspondence. 


Would you allow whispering in schools? If so, when? 

Ohio. J. B. 

The matter of prohibiting whispering in the school-room has 
produced more mischief than any other feature of discipline. Why 
single out whispering as the chief of sins, any more than talking 
aloud, leaving seats without permission, or any irregularlity ? 
Place whispering on the same plane as all other things that are 
not to be permitted, and say nothing about it till the time comes 
when the trouble resulting from it has to be met? Then make 
it emphatic that it is never expected to be seen in the school-room. 
Take it for granted that it is not to exist, and deal with each case 
as you find it. Daily whispering reports are a fruitful source of 
deception. - 








From a private letter we learn that Prof. William F. Phelps 
has been on the Pacific coast. He says: 

“T arrived home on Saturday from the Pacific coast after an 
absence of about five weeks. The trip into the Cascade moun- 
tains on ponies and on foot, was the roughest, wildest, and hard- 
est of my life, but I came out of it ‘tough asa knot.” I seem 
able to stand almost anything. We hadto climb mountains, foot 
hills, and follow timber, all combined, and on one day we made 
only 2} miles in 6} hours, so great were the impediments in the 
way. The scenery was grand and sublime, the forests were so 
dense in many places that the sunlight cannot penetrate them, 
and the trees so massive and tall as almost to strike one dumb, 
as did the columns of Karnak Temple, Bayard Taylor, when he 
found himself beneath them. It was surely ‘a campaign of edu- 
cation,’ as the politicians say.” 





To the Editor of THE INSTITUTE:—My first school was in 
the country, and [ had not a single convenience in the room, such 
as a bucket, dipper, basin, etc. 1 suggested to the children, that 
each one bring a penny to buy these things. Next morning, we 
had enough money aad eggs, to make our purchases. 

My next school was in a similar condition. This time collec- 
tion was entirely in eggs. Those who were able gave two or 
three. The parents took the greatest interest in the matter. One 
little boy asked me if I would wait until his hen laid, for he 
wished to give me one too. We enlarged our school library this 
way. The girls were housekeepers by turns and took care that 
things were kept in order. Where I am now teaching, the seats 
are very bad. After a talk with some of my big boys, they de- 
cided to come on Saturday, and under my supervision, re-make 
the seats. Next week we have some new plan to buy curtains 
for the windows. LILLIE STUART. 

Fletcher, N.C. 


All honor is to this brave, self-helpful teacher, who is doing 
even more in character training, than sheis in getting her school- 
room comfortable. Will not others go and do likewise >—ED. 





The following extract from a private letter from Mrs. Sara D. 
Jenkins, Prof. of Methods of New York College for Training of 
Teachers, will be of interest to primary teachers : 

“To-morrow the high functionary of the educational department 
of this place (Neuchatel, Switzerland), will spread before my 
delighted eyes the Agassiz collection of birds and fishes, the man- 
uscripts of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and I shall visit with him the 
Froebel academy ‘A Normal Kindergarten,’ for the training of 
young women who intend to engage in primary instruction. 
In England and France the kindergarten we reverence has no ex- 
istence. The schools ‘ Maternelle’ of Paris more nearly ap- 
proach them, but in all the ‘ Ecoles Maternelles,’ the children be- 
gin to learn to read at or before three and one-half years and at 
five are ready for the ‘ Ecole Primaire.’ 

“The French schools are most admirable, and I cannot express 
the evidences of hospitality I received. The dear little French 
children gave me many tokens for my little Americans, and 
in their French tongue—babies 3 to 5 years—told me all about 
‘Colomb,’ and the discovery of America; I passed into the mid- 
dle class of the primary schools, and listened to a child of eight 
years, with pointer in hand, reciting in history from a map, and 
telling the story of Charlemagne. I have lived in the last five 
weeks, in the truest sense of the word, “ with the children.” The 
English children were charmingly well-bred, and most intelligent ; 
but the French child adds to this an indescribably sympathetic 
touch, that goes straight to the heart. 

““ When Neuchatel yields no more educational sweets I shall 
slip up or down—I know not which in this rugged country—to 
Yverdon and see the schools where Pestalozzi so long taught. I 
am told here, and the people seem very proud of their educational 
advantages, that at Yverdon, the huge castle that was at one time 
the residence of the Barons of Vaud, is now the public school 
building, and the place is called ‘le Place de Pestalozze,’ and a 
brass statue of Pestalozzi occupies the center; the barons gone, 
and poor old Pestalozzi left in enduring brass!” 
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Important Events, &c. 


The * Current Events” given below have been especially written for use. in 
the school room. They are selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co.; price soc. a year. 


News Summary. 


AUG. 21.—Mr. Gladstone opposes the Triple alliance.—Soldiers 
on the march in Italy drop dead on account of the heat. 

AUG 22.—The Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, and the 
United States of Colombia concede the ‘‘ most favored nation” 
treatment to France.—Dr. Pellegrini withdraws his resignation of 
the Argentine presidency. 

AUG. 23.—Steps taken at American ports to ward off cholera.— 
The sultan of Zanzibar ill. 


AUvG. 24.—A movement to resume work on the Panama canal, 
by a new company.— Dahomey invaded by French soldiers. 

Ava. 25.—All Europe alarmed over the cholera.—A decrease in 
all of this year’s crops in Canada. 





NEW FRENCH PossEssions.—France has annexed the island of 
Gloriosa, north of Madagascar, and intends to annex the islands 
of Amsterdam and St. Paul, northeast of Kerguelan, in the Indian 
ocean. 





THE SILVER QUESTION ABROAD.—The movement in favor of a 
gold standard in India is spreading. Nearly all the officials are 
paid in silver and the decline in the value of that metal really 
means a decrease of their salaries. The question is also a leading 
one in Mexico on account of the large export of silver from that 
country. It is held by Mexican bankers that, by a combination 
with the Latin-American countries, the United States could do 
business on a silver basis, for Europe cannot longer be independ- 
ent of the American continent, from which it draws so much in 
the way of food and raw materials. 





ANTARCTIC ICEBERGS.—The British ship North on June Ill 
passed through an iceberg region in latitude 44 deg. south and 
longitude 37 deg. west. Tne vessel sailed parallel with a solid ice 
barrier, the bergs ranging trom 20 to 200 feet in height, while the 
open water was filled with great quantities of broken ice. The ice 
drift from the Antarctic ocean this season has reached the most 
northerly point ever known. 


Geographical Notes, Etc. 


THE SEA Cow.—One of the most curious creatures to be found 
within the limits of the United States is the manatee or sea cow 
of the Florida rivers and inlets. There it attains a length of from 
ten to twenty feet, and weighs anywhere from 500 to 2,500 pounds. 
It isan amphibious creature of the pachydermal family having 
the body of a whale, and the hide of a rhinoceros, while the whole 
carcass from muzzle totail is covered with short, stiff bristles like 
those on the back of a hog. It grazes like a cow, lives like a hip- 
popotamus, and swims like a fish. The manatee is a timid ani- 
mal, and having numerous enemies its feeding on the marsh herb- 
age along the swampy shores is done mostly at night. Though 4 
clumsy looking animal with a tail that is horizontal, instead of 
vertical like that of a fish, itisa remarkably swift swimmer and 
easily escapes from the sharks and other enemies. Some manatee 
hunters not long ago attempted to capture a young one, weighing 
probably 150 pounds, by lassoingits tail. The animal started for 
deep water dragging, at a rapid speed, the boat containing the 
astonished hunters after it. It finally became exhausted, and 
thus was captured. 





STRANGE THINGS SEEN IN PersiA.—A writer who has been 
traveling in Persia describes the strange contrasts seen there. 
Mountains in Europe are for the most part blue or purple in color; 
in Persia they are flame red, or amber, or funereal drab. Fields in 
Europe, when not decked with the green of grass or crops, are 
crimson with upturned mold. In Persia they are only distinguish- 
able from the brown desert by the dry beds of the irrigation 
ditches. A typical English village consists of a collection of 
houses half hidden amid venerable trees. A typical Persian vil- 
lage 1s a cluster of filthy mud huts huddled within the protection 
of adecayed mud wall. There is scarcely a forest in Persia out- 
side the Caspian provinces. Extensive plains are suddenly ter- 
minated by gaunt and forbidding peaks. Where the circle of 
water distribution ends the desert begins, and the transition is a8 
awful as from life to death. Majestic ruins that tell of a popu- 
lous and mighty past rear their heads amid deserted wastes and 
vagabond tents. 
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New ) Books. 


Astime advances there is a better and better appreciation of 
the genius of Ben Jonson. The man who was the literary rival 
and the eulogist of Shakespeare deserves the attention of the stu- 
dent. Jonson was a great scholar, and holds a high place both as 
a poet and prose writer. One of his prose works, 7¢mder, or 
Discoveries Made upon Men and Matter, has been unearthed 
and is full of the wit and wisdom for which “rare Ben Jon- 
son” was so noted. The discoveries are too short, in most cases, 
to be called essays. Many of them are based on thoughts of 
classical authors with observations by Jonson applying them to 
his own time. There is a critical and biographical introduction 
and an analysis that will be of great service inthe study of the 
book. Nearly seventy pages are devoted to notes which show 
where Jonson obtained much of his material. (Ginn & Co. Bos- 
ton. gocents.) 


Just now there is considerable discussion of the question of 
taxation. It is pretty generally admitted that there are defects in 
our system, but there is a difference of opinion as to how and 
where the remedy should be applied. Pxd/ic Opinion the live 
Washington paper, has. done much enlighten the public by its 
prize essay contest. The six best essays are now issued in a neat 
little volume with portraits of the essayists and an introduction by 
the Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, president of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association. The writers are Walter E. Weyl, Robert Luce, Bol- 
ton Hall, J. Whidden Graham, John Winslow Cabot, and W. H. 
Cowles. The question of taxation, that ought to be considered 
from a business standpoint, is so persistently treated as a party 
question that it is good to get hold of some essays that appear 
free from partisan prejudice. They will undoubtedly call forth 
much comment and discussion and will tend to advance the good 
day when our present cumbersome and inequitable, hap-hazard 
methods are replaced by a uniform plan that will raise the largest 
possible amounts at the least cost of friction and unfairness. The 
book should be read by all thinking people. (T. Y. Crowell -& 
Co., New York & Boston. 75 cents.) 


A paper covered volume of 124 pages, entitled /mportant 
Event: in the World's History, contains a vast amount of his- 
torical information. There are chronologies of all the important 
events of the nations of ancient and modern times ; lists of kings, 
emperors, popes, and presidents ; genelalogies of royal houses, an 
appendix giving the leading events of American history, etc. 
The author, Miss Phoebe Elizabeth Thoms, 204 Main street, Cin- 
cinati, Ohio, has arranged all this vast amount of matter in brief 
space and provided a good index. The book is a good one for the 
historical student to have, for one can find here in an instant facts 
he could not otherwise find without much searching. (Published 
by the author.) 


To what degree does the mind shape the handwriting, and how 
much of one’s character can be told by examining the chirog- 
raphy? These are questions that have long excited interest. 
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Talks on Graphology, by H. L. R. and M.L. R. seeks to answer 
these questions. There are chapters, in addition to the introduc- 
tion, on graphology as a science, reading the signs, dissection and 
analysis, and analysis of a letter. The volume is well illustrated 
with plates showing the different characteristics of handwriting. 
The authors have made out a strong case in favor of the art, or 
science, whichever it may be called, and hence the book is worthy 
ofa careful reading. There is no doubt whatever of the value in 
any position in life, of the ability, if it may be acquired, of accur- 
ately reading the traits that are shown by thechirography. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) 


The author of Elements of German Syntax with Special Ref- 
erence to Prose Composition, H. C. G. von Jagemann, assistant 
professor of German in Harvard university, has aimed to present 
the most important characteristics of German syntax from the 
point of view of the English language. He has deemed it desir- 
able to exclude, on the one hand, everything which is quite natural 
and self- understood and offers no serious difficulty to the pupil, 
and, on the other hand, all uncommon forms and constructions, 
both English and German. It was thought best to include a 
certain amount of lexicological material, especially such as relates 
to the use of indefinite pronouns, model auxiliaries, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions. The student of German will be 
very likely to find in this book a solution of the very difficulties 
that perplex him. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. cents.) 


The History and Civics of Nebraska, by M. B. C. True, is 
designed for use in the schools of the state, and is a volume so 
excellent of its kind that there will certainly be a great demand 
for it. No one will dispute the assertion that the teacher and 
pupils should become acquainted with the institutions of the state. 
In this volume they will find the information they want put in or- 
derly and condensed shape. The three divisions treat of (1) 
geographical divisions, (2) the state government, and (3) adminis- 
tration. Under the latter are included rights of suffrage, elections, 
revenue, education, public institutions, and miscellaneous matters. 
Then follows a short history of the state. Teachers who read 
this book will be better qualified to teach and pupils who study 
it will be more intelligent citizens. (D. V. Stephens, Fremont, 
Neb.) ‘ 


No. 13 of the Unity library treats of Freedom of Thought and 
of Speech, being a lecture, by William Mackintire Salter before 
the Society of Ethical Culture, of Chicago. (Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. 10 cents.) 


Salem School Children and the Fair. 


The pupils of the High School of Salem, Mass., are preparing an interesting 
memorial of that ancient town for the Worid’s Fair. The amateur photograph- 
ers of the schools are engaged in the preparation of a series of views of the 
many points of historic interest in which the town abounds, These are to be 
finished by the pupils themselves and are to form the illustrations ot a hand- 
some album. he descriptive letterpress of the book, also the work of the 
pupils, is to be nenty written on a Remington typewriter, so that the whole 
volume will be literally the handiwork of the children of Salem. 


It is what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does that tells the story of its merit and has 
given it the largest sale. 





HENRY HOLT & 


29 West 23d Street, New York. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


HYDE’S PRACTICAL ETHICS. 


CO., 








By Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hypr, of Bowdoin. 12mo, 219 pp. Teachers’ price, 80 cts, ; by 
mail, 89 cts. Though written primarily for schools it is not unsuited to the uses of the 
two lower classes in coliege. There is no metaphysical deduction from first principles, 
but simply the presentation in a rational and intelligible order, of the concrete facts and 
consequences of conduct. The aim is practical throughout. Duties and virtues are 
commended, not by exhortation, but by showing the place they occupy and the part they 
play in a coherent system of truth and a symmetrical development of character. 


SHAW’S ENGLISH COPIPOSITION BY PRACTICE. 


By Pror. Epwarp R. SHAw, of the University of the City of New York. 12mo, IIlus- 
trated, 215 pp. Teachers’ price, 75 cts. ; by mail, 83 cts. Complete apparatus for High 
School work. Attractive stories and sketches are studied, and the pupil led to observe the 
application of the simplest principles ot composition. Rules are then formulated on the 
basis of this observation. Considerable space is given to exercises for origihal com- 
positions, 


BLACK & CARTER’S NATURAL HISTORY LESSONS. 


Part I., for Primary Grades. By Georce ASHTON BLACK, formerly teacher in the New 
York Workingmen’s School. Part II., for Grammar Grades, is also made upof lessons 
given by the author, with good results, and directly supplements Part I. It teaches by 
the most modern methods the practical study of plants and animals in a definite locality. 
By KATHLEEN CARTER, Assistant Teacher of Botany in Barnard College. 12mo, (hand- 
books for teachers), 108 pp. Teachers’ price, 50 cts. ; by mail, 54 cts. ° 


For fuller description see Henry Holt & Co.’s Educational Catalogue. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Toure. OF MUSIC, “"SF22™ 


Music. Literature, Fine Arts. 
Elecution. Languages. Taning. 
_ This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- 
bining under one roof all the above mentioned schools, 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, etc., a!l without extra expense. 

l year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address ¢ 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 





A PRACTICAL SPELLING BOOK 


containing 3,500 common words that experience has 
shown are ease be mispelled, Dictation exercises 
from Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, Addison, etc. 


By mail, 24 cts James H. Penniman, 4322 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DON’T _ HESITATE TO TELEGRAPH 


If you want anything from us at this time in the year. The rush is on with both of us and the quicker your file you orders the 
sooner you will get your goods. We are selling a great many KINDERGAkTEN TABLES AND CHAIRS this season. If you use 
Drawing Paper send for our card of samples. You will like both quality and price. _ If it is more convenient for you to put in your 
orders through the New York office they will get prompt attention. In all mattérs of Kindergarten Material we challenge 
comparison with any and all other concerns in the country. 

To the WANTS OF THE PRIMARY TEACHER we always lend a willing ear. She will want this fall Cubical Counting Blocks, 
Mrs. Hailmann’s Beads, Reed's Cardboard Objects, Educational Toy Money, Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards and a multitude of other 
things which our Catalogue tells all about. Speaking of School Devices of every kind, we maintain that our goods win marked 
favor from the best teachers all over the country. Our list of BOOKS FOR TEACHERS is gradually growing in number and very 
perceptibly in quality. Bradley’s Colored Educational Papers, Implements and Material for Industrial Drawing and Facsimile 
Business Forms are specialties. Send for the latest catalogue. 


2120 CLINTON MA Oe, Fe ory. Milton Bradley Co.. Springfield, Mass, 


COLUMBIA or AMERICA’S CANTATA. AF YOU ARE NOT GOING TO TEACH 


An entertainment for School. May be performed in any hall. It combines amuse-| [HE COMING YEAR, YOUR SERVICES 














ment and Instruction. Just the thing for Columbian Day, but is appropriate for any ARE WANTED TO ESTABLISH 
time. Directions for making beautiful costumes go with each. Easy to perform and will PUBLIC LIBKARIES. 


please everybody. Use this, sell tickeis and make money enough to purchase a library | Two Thousand Already Establisked. 


for your school. P 2 
a = rice, 5 comes. | Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 


in special library binding, just issued. 30,000 
OTHER MATERIAL FOR COLUMBIAN DAY. Le -— carried ——— A. - ana oa 
: as ucators ir t 
Large list sent free. Columbian Day Program containing some 20 exercises for the | |¢ pA Py oe &, of io. says, ti You 
day. Price, 15 cents. have done much exccllent work in this state.” 
| Joaquin Miller, “ Your bindin seems to be per- 
CATALOGUE OF HELPS FO TEACHERS. | fect.” State Superintendent A ers, “* Icon ratu- 
R late you, and the book buying public as we 
I issue the largest and most complete Catalogue of the above goods including! (~ We believe more money can be made by 
METHOD Books, STANDARD WokKS ON EpbUCATION, SCHOOL SINGING Books, GAMES, | yy F nf line. Wr.te for Cata- 
SPEAKERS, DIALOGUES, REPORT and REWARD CAkDs, Busy WorK DEVICES, etc., etc — 
H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CoO., 


| 
Every look-out-for all-the-help he can-get-teacher, needs this catalogue. | Ses Weines, Bowe. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GD, 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 & 2.4 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | iicaathenal Waniiadee. 
(43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


Increase Unprecedented Demand for REED & KELLOGG’S TEXT- | 
24 per cent.| BOOKS on Language, Grammar, and Composition. 


| 
While the records show a constant increase each year in the demand for Reed & Kellogg's Grammars, | 
since their first publication, they show also that the demand during :89> surpassed that of 1889 by 24 per | 
cent. This unprecedented demand was exceeded in 1891 by 10 per cent | 
When one bears in mind the millions of copies of the books published he better realizes the full signifi- 
cance of these facts. 
his is no doubt partly due to the recent publication of many text-books on language, grammar, and | 
composition, which has naturally awakened increased interest in the comparison and discussion of com- 
eting works and has resulted in more firmly establishing the well-earned reputation of Reed & Kellogg's 
eries. 
Thinking educators have found that with Reed & Kellogg’s text-books in their classes they can rely 
on their pupils’ receiving the highest possible discipline and the best practical training, and this fact is no 
better shown than in the readiness with which teachers familiar with the books return to their use after 





New edition for Fall for 1892 now ready. Contains 96 pp. and is sent free. Ask for it. 














Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 








having tried other grammars. Entgoduction E bpehenge 
rice. Tice. 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work ‘Published August, . ) - 40cts. 25 cts. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English - + - - 86 cts. 20 cts. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessonsin English - - - - - 60cts. 30 cts. 


The Publishers would be pleased to give teachers and school officers further particulars regarding 
these books, and woould respectiully invite correspondence when changes in text-books are contemplated. | 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 77: Broadway, NEW YORK. | 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, "~'©"" rorseeme',gmmecom, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. When you buy Flags you 
ore henge ere ae ad ego ey Nae, oomna ara, omana |WANt the best. Govern- 


Cesar, Hi Cleero 
mie gnadoste, cash Co teneners, OM. mar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to ‘ment Standard i 1S the best ; 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 


ryent's Mandard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnoch's Schoo! Histories, Lord's Schoo! His the la rgest flag dealers in 
iw Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. the U. S. are G. W. SIM- 


MONS & CO., Oak Hall, 
Boston, Mass. Dealers in 
Military Uniforms. Write 
for a Flag Catalogue. 


FLAGS 


SCHOOL SEWING 


THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 



























Suitable for all clames of buildings. ' : ¢ 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools 
Stores, Churches, Halle, Asylume, and Offices, Send for 


estimates and catalogue tw The /rective( We" t& now teeued in book == 
Under one co ver /Wactice Cleth and Specimen & 
A. WORTHROP xj Co... Pittsburg, Pa. Single copy, 96 ete. Address 
Miee LOVIGE J. KIRKWOOD, 
105 ©. Mark's Miace, New Vor’ 
fold aleo by AMERICAN BOOK 0O 
New Vous, t 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ Go-OPERATIVE AssoctATiON, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1oo-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass ; 7o Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 120} So. Spring St.,-hos Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teac king jtions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & Co 
vag a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street. 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


W. D. KERR 


Just now he does not 


charge a registration fee. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











oe how SS 


Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form 








Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades | 


and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 
W. A. Choate & Co., | Proprs H. P. FRENCH, Manacer, 
H. P. French, ‘ 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





for registration, commission only. Business.like AMERICAN 
N 0 F E, service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach- SCHOOL 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- BUREAU 


mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. 
Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. Established 1985. 


DAILY 





during the past four months we have been filling positions, and DAILY _ have new vacan- 
eiea been coming in. Many of the best positions in colleges, state normal schools, academies, 


and city schools have been filled by us this season. August and September are two of our best months. | 


Many vacancies are now filled by us on very SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, 
BLMHUR-T, ILL. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


_ 
Reasons why this Bureau has gained and deserves the Conji- 
dence and Patronage of so large a Constituency of Teachers and 
School Officers all over the Nation. 








(1) Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England, having been estab- 
lished in 1875. 

(2) Because its Manager for the last eleven years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants of every grade of schools, andthe necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 

(3) Because the number of our candidates is large and embraces many of the ablest 
eachers, male and female, in the profession. 

(4) Because all applications for teachers receive prompt and careful attention. 

(5) Because our pledge for fair dealing and devotion to the interests of patrons has 
been redeemed. 





Forms and circulars sent FREE. Register now for the 
Apply to 


No charge to school officers. 
Autumn vacancies; for Winter and Spring as well, as the demand is constant, 


HIRAI ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
FIRST e e 


est © © Teachers [MPortantiKn 


of any grade, Normal or College graduate, or 
epecial teachers oupries for any position in 
any part of the U. 5. Best tacilities ; largest ac- 
qQuaintance; success guaranteed; no ch 

So waste of time in correspondence. Call or 
write at once to our uarters, N. ¥. Bow 
cariowan Burmav, es Clinton Pl., New York. 
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TEACHERS WANTED. 





“TRACHERS WANTED. > 

NEW YORK TEACHER'S CO-OPER. | would You Teach in the South? 
Tyg £ 1ATION. Ieoretive poettion tm the Reowth e have mer vecee 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
| schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE,. 


| 150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 
i 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Protessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

| Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
| Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Alanager. 


| ie * Teachers’’ Agency, 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


&27~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


is 
mt who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A peseon enact be at least 16 years 
an 


of age, of good moral c d an examina 
tion at the school entered in and Grammar, 
indicati 


that these subjects can be completed a 
term of . . 
kp Bt in Geography, Reading, wee 


A DIPLOMA froma E 
sey, oS nic "department of Cnton Schou 


Certificate in the uniforra examination, 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Eaamination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no for 
the use of text books, and Fare one way ig refunded s 
each student spending an entire term of 





Por particulars the several schools send 
tor cdeulane te the Peincienle ms teens 
Brockport, ........ Onuas. D. MoLeas, LLB 
Muele, ........6.... James M. Caseery, Pa.D 
GD cacccoccens Paasce J. Onewer, Pa. D. 
Predenia ........... FP. B. Pataen, Pa.D 


Genesco eee ft M. Meee, AM, 
New Palte... . Peawe & Caren, Pad 
Oneonta Jauw M. Maen, Ped 
Ov ege . K. A. Seminon, Pap 
Piattsbarg Pou Hotoes, LL 
Potedam Twos. 8. frowers, Pad 











Correspondence. 


Would you allow whispering in schools? If so, when? 

Ohio. J. B. 

The matter of prohibiting whispering in the school-room has 
produced more mischief than any other feature of discipline. Why 
single out whispering as the chief of sins, any more than talking 
aloud, leaving seats without permission, or any irregularlity ? 
Place whispering on the same plane as all other things that are 
not to be permitted, and say nothing about it till the time comes 
when the trouble resulting from it has to be met? Then make 
it emphatic that it is never expected to be seen in the school-room. 
Take it for granted that it is not to exist, and deal with each case 
as you find it. Daily whispering reports are a fruitful source of 
deception. 








From a private letter we learn that Prof. William F. Phelps 
has been on the Pacific coast. He says : 

“T arrived home on Saturday from the Pacific coast after an 
absence of about five weeks. The trip into the Cascade moun- 
tains on ponies and on foot, was the roughest, wildest, and hard- 
est of my life, but I came out of it ‘tough asa knot.” I[ seem 
able to stand almost anything. We had to climb mountains, foot 
hills, and follow timber, all combined, and on one day we made 
only 2} miles in 6} hours, so great were the impediments in the 
way. The scenery was grand and sublime, the forests were so 
dense in many places that the sunlight cannot penetrate them, 
and the trees so massive and tall as almost to strike one dumb, 
as did the columns of Karnak Temple, Bayard Taylor, when he 
found himself beneath them. It was surely ‘a campaign of edu- 
cation,’ as the politicians say.” 





To the Editor of THE INSTITUTE:—My first school was in 
the country, and [ had not a single convenience in the room, such 
as a bucket, dipper, basin, etc. 1 suggested to the children, that 
each one bring a penny to buy these things. Next morning, we 
had enough money avd eggs, to make our purchases. 

My next school was in a similar condition. This time collec- 
tion was entirely in eggs. Those who were able gave two or 
three. The parents took the greatest interest in the matter. One 
little boy asked me if I would wait until his hen laid, for he 
wished to give me one too. We enlarged our school library this 
way. The girls were housekeepers by turns and took care that 
things were kept in order. Where I am now teaching, the seats 
are very bad. After a talk with some of my big boys, they de- 
cided to come on Saturday, and under my supervision, re-make 
the seats. Next week we have some new plan to buy curtains 
for the windows. LILLIE STUART, 

Fletcher, N.C. 

All honor is to this brave, self-helpful teacher, who is doing 
even more in character training, than sheis in getting her school- 
room comfortable. Will not others go and do likewise ?——ED. 





The following extract from a private letter from Mrs. Sara D. 
Jenkins, Prof. of Methods of New York College for Training of 
Teachers, will be of interest to primary teachers : 

“To-morrow the high functionary of the educational department 
of this place (Neuchatel, Switzerland), will spread before my 
delighted eyes the Agassiz collection of birds and fishes, the man- 
uscripts of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and I shall visit with him the 
Froebel academy ‘A Normal Kindergarten,’ for the training of 
young women who intend to engage in primary instruction, 
In England and France the kindergarten we reverence has no ex- 
istence. The schools ‘ Maternelle’ of Paris more nearly ap- 
proach them, but in all the ‘ Ecoles Maternelles,’ the children be- 
gin to learn to read at or before three and one-half years and at 
five are ready for the ‘ Ecole Primaire.’ 

“The French schools are most admirable, and I cannot express 
the evidences of hospitality I received. The dear little French 
children gave me many tokens for my little Americans, and 
in their French tongue —babies 3 to 5 years—told me all about 
‘ Colomb,’ and the discovery of America; I passed into the mid- 
dle class of the primary schools, and listened to a child of eight 
years, with pointer in hand, reciting in history from a map, and 
telling the story of Charlemagne. 1 have lived in the last five 
weeks, in the truest sense of the word, “ with the children.” The 
English children were charmingly well-bred, and most intelligent ; 
but the French child adds to this an indescribably sympathetic 
touch, that goes straight to the heart. 

““ When Neuchatel yields no more educational sweets I shall 
slip up or down—I know not which in this rugged country—to 
Yverdon and see the schools where Pestalozzi so long taught. I 
am told here, and the people seem very proud of their educational 
advantages, that at Yverdon, the huge castle that was at one time 
the residence of the Barons of Vaud, is now the public school 
building, and the place is called ‘le Place de Pestalozze,’ and a 
brass statue of Pestalozzi occupies the center; the barons gone, 
and poor old Pestalozzi left in enduring brass!”’ 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


September 3, 1892 


Important Events, &&c. 


The *‘ Current Events” given below have been gee | written for use in 
the school room. They are selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co.; price soc, a year. 


News Summary, 


AUvG. 21.—Mr. Gladstone opposes the Triple alliance.—Soldiers 
on the march in Italy drop dead on account of the heat. 

AUG 22.—The Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, and the 
United States of Colombia concede the ‘ most favored nation”’ 
treatment to France.—Dr. Pellegrini withdraws his resignation of 
the Argentine presidency. 

AUG. 23.—Steps taken at American ports to ward off cholera.— 
The sultan of Zanzibar ill. 

Ava. 24.—A movement to resume work on the Panama canal, 
by a new company.— Dahomey invaded by French soldiers. 

AuG. 25.—All Europe alarmed over the cholera.—A decrease in 
all of this year’s crops in Canada. 





NEW FRENCH PossEssIoNs.—France has annexed the island of 
Gloriosa, north of Madagascar, and intends to annex the islands 
of Amsterdam and St. Paul, northeast of Kerguelan, in the Indian 
ocean. 





THE SILVER QUESTION ABROAD.—The movement in favor of a 
gold standard in India is spreading. Nearly all the officials are 
paid in silver and the decline in the value of that metal really 
means a decrease of their salaries. The question is also a leading 
one in Mexico on account of the large export of silver from that 
country. Itis held by Mexican bankers that, by a combination 
with the Latin-American countries, the United States could do 
business on a silver basis, for Europe cannot longer be independ- 
ent of the American continent, from which it draws so much in 
the way of food and raw materials. 





ANTARCTIC ICEBERGS.—The British ship North on June 11 
passed through an iceberg region in latitude 44 deg. south and 
longitude 37 deg. west. Tne vessel sailed parallel with a solid ice 
barrier, the bergs ranging trom 20 to 200 feet in height, while the 
open water was filled with great quantities of broken ice. The ice 
drift from the Antarctic ocean this season has reached the most 
northerly point ever knowr. 


Geographical Notes, Etc. 


THE SEA Cow.—One of the most curious creatures to be found 
within the limits of the United States is the manatee or sea cow 
of the Florida rivers and inlets, There it attains a length of from 
ten to twenty feet, and weighs anywhere from 500 to 2,500 pounds. 
It is an amphibious creature of the pachydermal family having 
the body of a whale, and the hide of a rhinoceros, while the whole 
carcass from muzzle totail is covered with short, stiff bristles like 
those on the back of a hog. It grazes like a cow, lives like a hip- 
popotamus, and swims like a fish. The manatee is a timid ani- 
mal, and having numerous enemies its feeding on the marsh herb- 
age along the swampy shores is done mostly at night. Though a 
clumsy looking animal with a tail that is horizontal, instead of 
vertical like that of a fish, itisa remarkably swift swimmer and 
easily escapes from the sharks and other enemies. Some manatee 
hunters not long ago attempted to capture a young one, weighing 
probably 150 pounds, by lassoingits tail. The animal started for 
deep water dragging, at a rapid speed, the boat containing the 
astonished hunters after it. It finally became exhausted, and 
thus was captured. 





STRANGE THINGS SEEN IN PErRsIA.—A writer who has been 
traveling in Persia describes the strange contrasts seen there. 
Mountains in Europe are for the most part blue or purple in color; 
in Persia they are flame red, or amber, or funereal drab. Fields in 
Europe, when not decked with the green of grass or crops, are 
crimson with upturned mold. In Persia they are only distinguish- 
able from the brown desert by the dry beds of the irrigation 
ditches. A typical English village consists of a collection of 
houses half hidden amid venerable trees. A typical Persiap vil- 
lage 1s a cluster of filthy mud huts huddled within the protection 
of a decayed mud wall. There is scarcely a forest in Persia out- 
side the Caspian provinces. Extensive plains are suddenly ter- 
minated by gaunt and forbidding peaks. Where the circle of 


water distribution ends the desert begins, and the transition is a5 
awful as from life to death. Majestic ruins that tell of a popu- 
lous and mighty past rear their heads amid deserted wastes and 
vagabond tents. 
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